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Art.  I.— 1.  Dissent  Unscriptural  and  Unjustifiable,  Demonstrated  in 
a  Second  Letter  to  John  Pye  Smithy  D.D.  Being  an  Answer  to 
his  “  Reply  ”  to  a  Former  Letter  on  that  Subject.  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  113.  Bristol,  1835. 

2.  The  Protestant  Dissent  further  Vindicated,  on  the  Grounds  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Moral  Obli^tions  of  Men,  and  the  Liberties 
of  Britons :  in  a  Rejoinder  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  D.D.,  drc., 
&c.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  and  LL.D.  8vo.  pp.  1 12.  London, 
1835. 

3.  Dissent  Unscriptural  and  Unjustifiable,  Demonstrated  in  a  Third 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  Being  an  Answer  to  his 
**  Rejoinder  *'  to  **  A  Second  Letter  **  on  that  Subject.  By  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  194.  Bristol,  1835. 

4.  The  ChurePs  Self-reflating  Privilege,  a  National  Safefard  in 
respect  of  real  ChurrM  Reform  ;  or  Reasons  for  reviving  Convoca¬ 
tions,  or  restoring  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods.  By  John 
Kempthorne,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michaers,  Gloucester.  8vo, 
pp.  203.  London,  1835. 

5.  Congregational  Reform,  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England:  in  Four  Sermons,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Hall,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Miiston,  Wilts,  and  Curate 
of  St.  Luke's,  Chels^.  12mo.  pp.  x.,  223.  Price  5s,  6d.  London, 
1835. 

TT  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  times— in  some  of  its 
bearings  an  ominous  one — that,  rapidly  as  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  this  country  have  of  late  been  rising  in  political 
importance  and  moral  strength,  and  altered  as  is  their  social  posi¬ 
tion,  through  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  public  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  giving  way  of  ancient  prejudices,  still  more  than  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  ;  nevertheless,  the 
language,  the  spirit^  and  the  conduct  of  the  Established  Clergy 
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towards  this  large  portion  of  the  nation  have  undergone  no  cor¬ 
responding  change.  With  some  honourable  exceptions,  their 
assumptions  are  as  haughty  and  intolerant,  their  spirit  as  illiberal 
and  sc^'tarian,  their  bigotry  as  unrelenting  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  'rhe  times  are  changed  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Government 
is  changeil ;  the  laity  who  adhere  to  the  Establishment  have  l>c- 
come  more  lil)eral  in  their  feelings ;  better  principles  have  sue- 
ceedetl  to  the  church-and-state  fanaticism  of  other  days ;  but  the 
Church  retains  her  rigid,  indexible,  unimproved,  unimprovable 
character.  In  love  with  her  coifs  and  her  brocade,  the  venerable 
antiquary  will  not  suHer  a  plait  in  her  dress  to  Ik?  altered.  Her 
canons  and  her  rubrics,  her  prayers  and  her  anathemas,  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  the  law  of  orthodoxy  and  the  rule  of  ecclesiastical 
olxHlicnce.  The  high  churchman’ is  the  bigh-churchman  still ; 
and  if  our  readers  wish  for  his  portrait,  behold  it  as  drawn  by  a 
writer  whom  the  British  .Magazine  has  lauded  as  Facile  Princeps 
among  the  journalists  of  the  present  day. 

‘  Wo  love  not  men  who  dub  themselves  **  high-churchmen:**  they 
have  l)een  the  sciimlal  and  weakness  of  the  Church  from  the  day  of 
their  jmrent  loiud  downward.  They  are  half  Papists ;  men  who 
much  prefer  a  Church  without  a  religion  ;  men  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  priests,  would  condemn  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  for 
turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  who  practically  renounce  every 
principle  consi‘cnited  by  the  bbsKl  of  the  Protestant  Heformers. 
(.fenenilly  they  may  l)e  distinguished  as  half  prig  half  dandy,  per- 
fununl  and  ]Hiwdered,  and  a  little  corpulent ;  one-third  Protestant, 
one-third  Papist,  one-third  Sociiiian  ;  in  profession  altogether  liberal, 
in  pursuits  wholly  worldly.  These  are  the  men  who  call  themselves 
“  high-churchmen  ;  **  a  very  different  class,  indeed,  from  those  upon 
whom  the  name  which  they  have  rendered  discreditable,  is  fixed  as  a 
term  of  repnuich.’ — Standard,  Jan.  11,  IbiKi. 

T'his  is  a  faithful  witness — from  a  most  unimpeachable  autho¬ 
rity.  The  portrait  is  to  the  life,  and  our  readers  will  instantly 
recognize  its  fidelity.  But  there  is  another  class  of  higb-cburch- 
men — would  that  we  bad  their  character  portrayed  in  the  same 
vivid  colours,  to  serve  as  a  iH'ndant !  Mr.  Jay,  in  the  passage 
citetl  from  bis  n»cent  sermon,  in  our  last  Numl)er,  has  sketched 
out  their  general  features ;  and  we  may  now'  again  ask  with  him, 
‘  What  is  High-churchism  but  Popery  in  the  bud  or  in  the  em- 
‘  bryo  ? ' 

Dissent  is  unscriptural  and  unjustihable,  reiterates  Professor 
Lee: — he  has  proved  it,  so  that  ‘no  ]H)ssible  doubt  can  remain 
‘  on  the  mind  of  any  man  ! '  He  has  settled  the  question,  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  left  every  Nonconformist  with¬ 
out  excuse.  But  was  not  all  this  proved  long  Agu?  Do 
not  the  canons  of  the  Church  demonstrate  it,  by  anathema¬ 
tizing  all  who  think  otherwise?  ‘  Whosoever  shall  hereafter 
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*  affirm  or  maintain  that  there  arc  within  this  realm  other  meet- 

*  ings  or  assemblies,  or  congregations  of  the  king's  l>om  suljects, 

^  than  such  as  by  the  laws  of  the  land  are  held  and  allowed,  which 

*  may  rightly  challenge  to  themselves  the  name  of  true  and  law* 

^  ful  churches,  let  him  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored,  but 
‘  by  the  archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public  revocation  of 
‘  such  his  wicked  errors.’*  Merciful  and  tolerant  Church  of 
England  !  How  utterly  unjustifiable  is  dissent  from  such  an 
Af)ostolic  Institution  !  ^  flow  stands  the  case  with  Dissent- 

‘  ers  ?  ’  asks  Professor  Lee.  Why  thus. 

*  They  have  tnAuntarily  separated  themselves  from  this  Establish¬ 
ment  without,  as  I  have  shewn,  having  so  much  as  one  valid  reason  to 
assign  for  this  act  of  theirs.  They  have  engaged  ministers  of  their 
own,  contrary  to  the  Apostolic  model  and  ap]X)intmcnts ;  and  these 
they  voluntarily  support ;  and  in  this  they  glory.* — Second  Letter, 
p.  lU. 

What  need  of  further  argument  to  demonstrate  the  inex¬ 
cusable  wickedness  of  dissent,  which,  as  Professor  Lee’s  good 
brother  Gathercole  says,  is  *  a  greater  sin  than  drunkenness,’ 
being  from  the  Devil,  ‘  the  first  Dissenter’?  What  a  set  of  hy- 
p(KTites  and  knaves  were  Baxter,  Owen,  Henry,.  Howe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  two  thousand  clergymen  who  ejected  themselves  vo¬ 
luntarily  from  their  benefices  and  cures  in  1G(>2,  without  having 
so  much  as  a  single  valid  reason  to  assign  for  their  ))erverseness ! 
Can  wc  pity  men  who  brought  imprisonment  and  ruin  upon  their 
own  heads  by  such  unreasonable  conduct  ?  And  then  how  great 
the  guilt  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  rejecting  this  same  Apostolic 
Church,  in  order  to  engage  ministers  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the 
prclatical  model!  What  a  pity  that  Dr.  Lee  had  not  lived  in 
those  times,  to  demonstrate  the  unjustifiableness  of  their  re¬ 
fusing  to  be  dragooned  into  the  love  of  Episcopacy !  But  now, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  being  established,  the  Episcopalians,  one 
would  think,  must  be  the  schismatics  and  dissenters  of  Scotland. 
No  such  thing.  ‘  Mere  difference  of  opinion  held  on  this  or 
‘  that  subject  is  not  dissent^  nor  is  every  community  of 
‘  Christians  necessarily  a  body  of  dissenters  from  every  other  not 
^  holding  the  same  opinions  or  enjoying  the  same  communion.’ 
Therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  it  is  demonstrated^  that  ‘  the 
^  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  a  dissenting  Church  with 
‘  regard  to  the  Church  established  in  that  country  by  law.’  W e 
should  have  thought  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  dis¬ 
sented  just  as  widely  from  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  by 


*  Canon  XI.  Canons  VI I.,  VI II.,  and  X.  fulminate  the  same  awful 
penalty  against  all  Dissenters. 
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liw  efitabluhed,  an  the  Presbyterians  of  England  dissent  from 
the  Episcopalians  of  the  English  Establishment.  Admitting 
that  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  does  not  constitute  dissent ; 
here  is  a  difference  of  communion,  which  is  dissent  to  all  intents 
and  pur|K)ses.  And  ‘  dissent  from  an  established  Churchy  which 

*  is  scriptural,'  Profe^^sor  Eee  maintains  to  be  ‘  unjustifiable. 

AVe  call  u|K)n  him,  ihert*fore,  to  justify  the  dissent  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  from  the  Scriptural  ('nurch  esublished  in  Scotland. 
Ills  reply  is,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  is  not  a 
disscmtiiig  Church.  Hut,  in  what  light  does  the  State,  does  the 
law  regard  the  Episcopalian  chapels  there  Precisely  as  the 
cha|>els  and  meeting- house's  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 
regardiHl  by  the  law  in  England,  l^rofcssor  Lee  might  possibly 
say,  that  the  Epist'opalians  of  Scotland  never  belonged  to  the 
Esublisheil  Kirk,  and  therefore  cannot  l>c  said  to  have  dissented 
from  it.  This,  however,  being  a  mere  quibble,  we  will  not 
put  into  his  mouth.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  Dissenters  of 
England  never  belonged  to  the  Establishment.  Hut  if  it  lie  the 
duty  of  all  ^H'rsons  to  lielong  to  the  National  Church  as  by  law 
establisheil,  it  is  im|>o8sible  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  this  is  as  much  a  fH)litical  or  religious  duty  (whichever  it 
be)  on  one  side  of  the  'I'weetl  as  on  the  other.  Professor  Lee, 
by  the  des|H*rate  effort  he  makes  to  escape  from  the  dilemma, 
only  betrays  his  conscious  embarrassment.  The  denial  that  the 
Scotch  episcopalians  are  dissenters,  ‘  with  regard  to  the  church 
‘  established  in  that  country  hy  law,'  is  tantamount  to  an  admis¬ 
sion  that,  if  they  arc,  the  learned  Prebendary’s  demonstration 
falls  to  the  ground.  Now  what  says  that  afore-cited  oracle  of 
Toryism, — the  Standard  ?  ‘  In  relation  to  the  National  Esta- 

*  blishment,  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  are  Dissenters  ;  they 
‘  are  aUo  voluntaries ;  but,  like  ipi  these  things^  how  different 
‘  are  they  in  all  besides  from  the  political  Dissenters  in  all  parts 
‘  of  the  Island.**  Different  they  are  in  their  political  predi¬ 
lections,  but  not,  it  is  admitted,  in  their  political  ])redicament ; 
which  is  all  that  the  term  Dissenter,  as  conventionally  employed, 
is  designeil  to  indicate.  ‘  We  have  it  constantly  dinged  in  our 
‘  can*,'  cimtinues  the  same  journalist,  ‘  that  money,  rank,  pounds, 
‘  shillings,  and  pence  are  the  essentials  of  our  Episcopal  Church. 
‘  Hut  here  is  an  Episcopal  Church  holding  its  place  in  Christen- 
‘  dom,  though  8trip]HHl  ot  all  these  essentials.'  Now  we  beg  to 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  the  Dissenters  who  represent 
these  as  the  essentials  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  who  charge  them  with  seeking  to  destroy  that  Church, 
when  they  simply  opjwse  the  vicious  system  termed  an  Esta- 

•  Standard,  Jan.  11,  18d(>. 
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blishment.  It  is  the  Establishment,  not  the  Church,  which 
creates  Dissenters.  The  Scottish  Establishment  makes  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland  Dissenters.  The  English  Esta¬ 
blishment  makes  the  Congregationalists  and  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
thodists  of  England  Dissenters.  In  the  United  States,  there 
are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodists ;  but  there  are  no  Dissenters.  Nay,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee  admits,  that  ^  by  Dissent  is  to  be  understood,  accord- 
^  ing  to  its  usual  and  just  acceptation  in  this  country,  secession 
‘  from  the  established  national  Church.'  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
accuses  us  with  disliking  this  definition,  which  is  our  own,  be¬ 
cause,  employing  the  term  in  this  very  sense,  we  apply  it  to  se¬ 
cession  from  the  established  national  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to 
secession  from  the  established  national  Churches  of  the  (Continent. 
We  called  upon  him  to  shew,  upon  what  principle  of  Scripture  or 
common  sense,  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  lleformers  was  de¬ 
fensible,  if  dissent  is  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable.  His  answer 
is :  ‘  The  Church  of  Home  never  had  any  rightful  authority  in 
‘  this  country.’  Otherwise,  then,  it  may  be  presumed,  Pro¬ 
testantism  itself  would  have  been  unscriptural  and  unjustifiable  ! 
The  Ueformation,  the  learned  Writer  tells  us  truly,  ‘  was  carried 
‘  on  under  principles  altogether  at  variance  with  those  of  dissent^ 

‘  properly  so  called.’  The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Copping  and  Thacker,  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  Penry 
and  Dennis,  attest  the  fact. 

In  reviewing  Professor  Lee's  first  attack  upon  Dissent,  it 
was  our  endeavour  to  mark  our  personal  res|)cct  for  his  attain¬ 
ments,  his  social  worth,  and  his  former  liberality  of  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intentions,  than  to  treat  him 
with  either  asperity  or  contempt ;  but  we  could  not  refrain  from 
exposing,  ‘  in  a  vein  of  good-natured  raillery,’  the  assumption  of 
his  title — Dissent  demonstrated  to  he  unscriptural^  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  lotiseness  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  ipse  di,nt‘i8  at¬ 
tempted  to  he  supported.  In  a  P.S.  to  his  second  Letter,  the 
learned  Professor  has  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Eclectic  Review,  in  a  strain  which  seems  meant  for  good¬ 
nature,  and  aims  at  humour ;  but  the  good-nature  is  certainly  ‘ 
somewhat  brusque^  and  the  humour  sometimes  Sardonic ;  and 
we  have  felt  it  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal,  not  with  his  argu¬ 
ments,  but  with  his  style  of  putting  them  *.  On  this  account, 

•  Professor  Lee  has  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  troubling  our 
readers  with  a  word  or  two  of  personal  reference.  He  has  thought 
proper  to  address  his  remarks  to  ‘  the  Rev.  Josiah  Conder,*  editor  of 
the  Eclectic  Review,  whom  he  describes  as  '  a  dissenting  minister/ 
&c.  This  is  an  honour  and  dignity  to  which  Mr.  Conder  has  never 
laid  claim,  as  he  is  neither  in  orders,  nor  in  pretended  holy  orders,  nor 
has  ever  assumed  to  be  other  than  a  laic,  in  matters  ecclesiastical  a  sort 
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ttimply,  wc  have  ik)  long  |K>8tponcd  an  answer  to  the  call  made  upon 
U8.  In  the  mean  time.  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  masterly  ‘  liejoinder 
seemed  almost  to  HU|x*rsede  any  reply  on  our  |>art ;  and  for  not 
having  brought  this  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  we  owe, 
perhaps,  an  ajwlogy  l)oth  to  them  and  to  our  esteemed  and  learned 
friend.  Our  excuse  is,  that,  having  ascerUined  that  Professor 
l^ee  was  preparing  a  ^I'hiitl  Demonstration  in  rejoinder,  we  deemed 
it  liest  to  wait  till  we  should  have  the  whole  controversy  fairly 
l>efore  u«.  We  have  at  length  received  it ;  and  a  bulky  affair  it 
is.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  ]>olemical  Antieus,  who,  every 
time  he  is  thrown,  seems  to  acquire  new  strength  for  the  en¬ 
counter  ?  In  onler  to  shew  how  this  discussion  has  diverged  and 
ramified,  we  shall  lay  Ixfore  our  readers  a  syllabus  of  the  contents 
of  his  pamphlet,  and  of  that  to  which  it  is  ostensibly  a  reply ; 
premising,  that  the  whole  has,  singularly  enougli,  grown  out  of 
‘  an  Ap|)endix,  intended  to  l)o  entirely  of  a  pacific  character’,  to 
Dr.  Smith's  sermon  upon  the  “  Necessity  of  lleligion  to  the 
Well-lxing  of  a  Nation.”  The  principal  topics  treated  of  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  Rejoinder  are  thus  stated  by  himself. 

*  I.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Israel.  II.  Tlie  De- 
inaiul  fur  a  specific  Precept.  III.  On  State  Kstahlishmeuts  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  I\'.  On  the  Voluntary  Character  projHT  to  Religious  Institu¬ 
tions,  V.  On  the  Supreinacj'  (»f  the  Crown  in  Things  Sniritual. 
\'I.  On  Foniis  of  Prayer.  \  II.  ^Miscellaneous  Subjects.  1.  Coni- 
piimtive  NuiuIkt  of  Dissenters.  2.  Things  detuned  indifferent.  3. 
ihe  Duty  of  Voluntary  Sup|H>rt  to  Christian  Institutions.  4.  Al- 
logeil  liilnTty  of  Altenitions  in  using  the  Liturgy,  ii.  Recrimination 
UjK»n  Diss<*nters.  (».  (\»rrection  of  Misapprehensions.* 

'Phe  titles  of  the  several  sections  into  which  Dr.  Lee’s  Third 
Letter  is  distributed,  are  as  follow. 


»»f  'fhat  he  was  the  w  riter  of  the  strictures  on  Professor  Lee*s 

|»aniphlet,  there  was  no  ground  to  assume  ;  and  it  is  not  a  very  usual 
pnareiHling,  to  review  or  reply  to  a  reviewer  under  his  personal  name. 
Ah,  however,  Mr.  (\mder  has  no  wish  to  shrink  from  his  editorial  re- 
hiMinsihility,  mi  Professor  is  welcome  to  whatever  advantage  he 
conct'ivi's  may  have  hiHJii  gained  by  the  conversational  freedom  of  his 
reply  to  his  ‘giKid  friend,  Josiah  Cornier*,  the  'schismatic*,  alias, 
‘lukkI  Josiah*;  a  style  of  address  which  seems  to  vibrate  lietween  com¬ 
pliment  and  banter,  but  quite  inconsistent  with  the  attribution  of  such 
•  reverend  ’  dignity  to  the  prsonage  thus  designated.  All,  however, 
who  have  had  an  opjiortunity  of  mssing  a  few  hours  in  the  learned 
ProfesMir’s  pleaMint  comimny  would  know  how  to  interpret  this  plav- 
fulness^  of  manner  ;  and  a  regret  may  possibly  be  awakened,  that  the 
i  ambridgt*  Prtifessor  should  have  Ikhui  metamorphosed  into  a  dignified 

pluralist,  and  the  accomplished  scholar  have  merged  in  the  indiirerent 
jH»lemic. 
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].  Preliminary  Remarks.  2.  On  the  Dithculties  of  Scripture.  3. 
On  Scriptural  Oases  of  Conscience.  4.  On  the  Duty  of  Christian 
(iovernuieiits,  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  religion  (pmcrally. 
5.  On  the  Mosaic  DisjKMisation  generallv.  0.  On  National  Religious 
Kstablishments  in  genenil.  7*  On  the  Llection  of  Bishops,  ^c.,  in  the 
Primitive  Church.  8.  On  ExtemjHimnmis  and  pre-comj>o8ed  Forms 
of  Pniyer.  9.  On  the  Provisions  made  by  the  Aj>ostle8  for  the  Re- 
pulution  of  Public  Worsliip.  10.  On  the  Ancient  Canons  and  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Church,  termed  Apostolical.  11.  On  the  Antiquity 
of  Liturgical  Services.  12.  On  the  Liturgical  Service  of  the  Syna- 
ij«)gue.  13.  (venend  Conclusions.* 

In  our  notice  of  Professor  Lee's  first  pamphlet,  we  stated,  (and 
we  see  no  reason  to  retract  the  remark,)  that  be  bad,  tbrou^b- 
out,  mixed  up  tlie  sul)ordinate  and  accidental  controversy  relating 
to  the  form  of  ebureb  government,  with  tbe  distinct  and  funda¬ 
mental  question  relating  to  State  authority  in  religion.  A  glance 
at  the  above  list  of  topics  will  shew  this  to  be  tbe  fact.  Sections 
4,  5,  and  (>  of  bis  Third  Letter  are  all  that  really  bear  upon  the 
main  question.  Tbe  subsequent  sections  treat  of  topics  on  which 
the  ICstablisbed  Cburcbes  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  arc  as  com¬ 
pletely  at  issue  as  are  bis  Church  and  tbe  Dissenters.  Professor 
Lee  might  just  as  well  have  entitled  this  portion  of  bis  learned 
labours,  ‘  Presbyterianism  Unscri])tural  and  Unjustifiable.’  The 
first  three  sections  arc  chiefly  occupied  with  an  attempt  to  shew 
the  absurdity  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  which  tbe 
learned  Professor  goes  very  near  to  realizing  the  dcscrijition  of 
the  High -church man  given  by  the  Standard,  as  ‘practically  re- 
‘  nouncing  every  principle  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Pro- 
‘  testant  lleformers.’  Yet,  all  the  while,  he  dreams  of  having  de¬ 
monstrated  that  Popery  and  Independence  stand  ujKin  much 
the  same  ground  !  The  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  this  con¬ 
clusion,  is  really  curious  ;  and  that  we  may  not  again  be  charged 
by  Dr.  Lee  with  ‘  making  him  say  a  wrong  and  foolish  thing,  and 
‘  then  chiding  him  for^  doing  so,’  we  shall  let  him  say  the 
thing  in  his  own  words. 

Dr.  Smith  had  put  the  question :  If  nothing  can  justify  the 
civil  magistrate  in  establishing  a  false  religion,  ‘  how  are  the  true 
‘  and  false  religions  likely  to  be  discriminated  by  courtiers  and 
‘  statesmen  Again ;  the  true  religion  being  determined,  who 
is  to  determine  what  form  of  Christianity  shall  be  sup|)orted  by 
the  State  ?  Instead  of  attempting  a  direct  answer  to  these 
puzzling  inquiries.  Dr.  Lee  takes  up  the  inference  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  he  ‘  intended  to  be  drawn namely,  ‘  that,  as  good  and 
‘  great  men  have  diflered,  no  man,  no,  nor  yet  any  body  of  men, 
‘  ought  to  presume  to  determine  what  the  true  and  proper  form 
‘  of  Protestant  Christianity  is.’  In  order  to  state  the  inference 
fairly,  however,  so  as  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  his  op]K)ncnt’s 
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mrguoMDty  Dr.  Lee  ought  to  have  earned  on  the  sent^ce  thua — 
what  the  true  and  proper  form  of  Protestant  Christianity  is,  which 
can  alone  be  rightfully  established  by  the  civil  magistrate.  We 
have  no  great  fault  to  hnd,  indeed,  with  the  inference  as  it  stands; 
since  we  are  prejwireil  to  contend,  that  no  such  authority  in  con- 
*  troversies  of  faith,’  as  the  determining  power  would  involve, 
can  be  rightfully  claimed  or  exercised  by  any  man  or  body  of 
men.  Dr.  Lee's  Hrst  objection  to  the  inference  is,  that  ‘diffi- 
‘  cullies  exist  in  every  profession  and  occupation  ; — that  of  the  law, 
‘  for  example,  which  consists  in  duly  construing  the  statutes  of  the 
‘  realm and  yet,  ‘  men  do  determine  what  the  law  is.'  And  he 
Itestows  many  more  words  than  were  necessary’  to  prove — what  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  deny, — that  ‘  the  laws  of  the  land  are  de- 
‘  terminable,  and  have  In^en  determined,  as  far  as  necessity  shall 
‘require.’  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  parallel  rule  to  the 
case  in  question,  in  the  following  most  extraordinary  piissage. 

*  To  come  to  our  cjise.  'fhe  scriptures  are  the  statute-laws  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  Their  enactments  consist  of  precepts  the  most  obvious,  easy, 
and  simple ;  and  these  are  illustrated  by  examples  the  most  nntursil, 
striking,  and  intelligible.  These,  I  say,  are  the  Christian's  statutes. 
His  cases  of  human  determination  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
men  the  most  eminent  in  the  church  for  their  abilities,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  gravity,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times  ;  and  Dr.  Pve 
Smith  may  be  numed  as  one  of  these.  Our  common  law  consists  of 
the  practices  and  usages  which  have  obtained  in  the  best  and  earliest 
times;  and  which,  in  many  cases,  have  been  continued  even  to  our 
own. 

‘  Now’,  can  any  one,  I  want  to  know,  shew  that  these  statutes, 
these  writings,  ami  these  usages  contain,  on  all  necessary  questionsy 
any  thing  mure  dilhcult  or  obscure  than  the  laws  of  the  land? — I  mav 
say — are  so  dithcult  and  obscure  as  these  ? — Or,  w  hich  is  much  the 
same  thing,  Is  any  one  justihable  in  asserting  that  neither  any  man, 
nor  luiy  body  of  men,  ought  either  to  attempt  to  determine  their  prac¬ 
tical  force  and  liearing,  or  to  athrm  that  these  may  Im*  determined  ? 
If,  indeetl,  there  is  any  such  dithculty  inherent  in  these  documents; 
then,  I  say,  the  j>ersous  making  the  iissertion  are  lamnd  to  jmint  them 
out.  If  tliere  is  not, — and  I  maintain  that  there  is  not,  but,  on  the 
amtrary,  that  they  are  inhnitely  more  plain,  easy,  and  unambiguous; 
then,  1  say,  the  assertion  that  they  are  not  so,  is  a  palpable  error,  a 
men*  bug-bear  ;  and  that  the  truth  is— just  w  hat  Mr.  Milner  said  it 
was— The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  are  so  full  and  clear, 
that  they  cannot  l>e  njected  without  great  wicketlness  of  heart :  its 
statute  and  common  law  are  so  easy  and  obvious  in  drift  and  intention, 
that  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  is  determinable,  and  has  long 
ago  been  suthciently  determined. 

*  If  I  am  asked,  by  w'hat  means  this  argument  can  be  made  to  work, 
my  answer  will  be,  Hy  the  same  generally  that  our  laws,  statute  and  com¬ 
mon,  are  also  made  to  work.  ^Icn  are  bound,  1  say>  to  inquire  in  the  one 
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caae  with  «•  much  earnestneM  ms  they  do  in  the  other.  The  text  is  to 
be  consulted,  the  cases  adduced,  the  practice  and  usage  brought  for- 
\vard.  investigated,  compared,  and  then  calmly  and  dcliberat^y  to  be 
determined  upon.  Ano^,  just  as  the  wealth  or  life  of  some  individual 
is  s<»ught  either  to  be  »av^  or  spared  in  the  one  case ;  so,  in  the  other, 
and  with  the  same  anxiety,  earnestness,  and  care,  is  the  instruction 
and  salvation  of  men  to  be  consulted  and  provided  for.  Again,  as  in 
the  one  instance,  to  argue  that  the  case  is  desperate,  the  law  undeter¬ 
minable,  the  evidences  neither  full  nor  clear,  See.,  would  be  justly 
scouted  and  derided  by  every  well  informed  person  ;  so,  in  the  other, 
ought  the  proposition  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  ('hristian  code. 

‘  But  the  most  awful  view  of  this  question  is,  what  may  be  terme<i 
the  alternative  adopted  by  Dissenters,  and  which  is  indeed  necessary 
to  their  system,  viz..  That  what  no  man,  and  no  bo<ly  of  men  cun  de¬ 
termine,  or  ought  to  attempt  to  determine,  is  nevertheless  determinable 
by  every  individual  for  himself,  however  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  dull 
he  may  be.  The  great  impiety — not  to  say  folly — of  this  sentiment 
consists  in  this,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  truth  is  unimportant. 
Men,  it  is  assumed,  have  here  only  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  arc 
right,  make  up  their  minds  that  they  are  so— a  thing  God  knows 
casilv  enough  brought  about  where  **  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  despe^ 
rately  tricked — and  then  it  is  also  assumed  that,  because  the  man  is 
satistied  with  himself,  with  his  own  notions  and  conduct ;  He,  whose 
eyes  are  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity,  must  necessarily  be  satisfied  too!' 

pp.  10—12. 

Our  readers  cannot  be  ignorant,  although  the  learned  Pre¬ 
bendary  seems  to  he  so,  that  this  ‘  awful  ’  sentiment,  the  great 
‘  impiety  ’  and  ‘  folly’  of  which  he  thus  rashly  denounces,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  Protestantism, — the  ground  uken  by  Chil- 
lingworth  and  other  champions  of  the  Reformed  faith.  Instead 
of  its  taking  for  granted  that  Truth  is  unimportant,  it  rests  upon 
the  very  contrary  conviction,  that  truth  is  all-important, — all  im¬ 
portant  to  each  individual ;  and  that  God  having  given  to  every 
man  possessing  the  sacred  volume,  the  means  of  ‘  satisfying  him- 

*  self’  as  to  the  truth,  and  of  making  up  his  mind,  with  the  pro¬ 
mised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  his  being  right,  no  man  or 
l)ody  of  men  has  any  rightful  control  over  his  faith.  That 
what  no  body  of  men  ought  to  attempt  to  determine  authori¬ 
tatively  for  others,  is  nevertheless  determinable  by  every  indi¬ 
vidual  for  himself,  is  a  position  which  every  one  must  maintain, 
who  regards  the  Scriptures  as  a  perfect,  and  sufficient,  and  in¬ 
telligible  rule  of  faitn.  ‘  When  you  say  that  unlearnt  and  ig- 
‘  norant  men  cannot  understand  Scripture,’  says  Chillingwortn, 
"  I  would  desire  you  to  come  out  of  the  clouds,  and  tell  us  what 
‘  you  mean  ;  whether  that  they  cannot  understand  all  Scripture, 
‘  or  that  they  cannot  imderstand  any  Scripture,  or  that  they  can- 
^  not  understand  so  much  as  is  sufficient  for  their  direction  to 

*  heaven.  If  the  first,  /  believe  the  learned  are  in  the  tame 
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*  ca9e.  If  the  second,  every  man's  experience  will  confute  you. 

*  If  the  thinl,  why  doth  St.  Paul  say  to  Timothy,  the  Scriptures 
‘  are  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.^'*  Professor  Lee, 
however,  to  do  him  justice,  docs  not  infer,  with  the  PapisU,  the 
necessitv  of  an  over-ruling  i>ower  to  determine  the  meankig  of 
Scripture,  from  the  obscurity  or  deficiency  of  the  inspired  rule, 
hut  from  its  very  clearness.  The  Scriptures  are  so  ‘  plain,  easy, 

*  and  unambiguous,'  that  no  man  ought  to  be  lett  to  determine 
for  himself  their  meaning,  since  neither  the  Civil  Magistrate  nor 
the  Priest  can  |>o8sibly  mistake  the  matter  in  determining  it  for 
111  in  !  'J'here  is  really  no  diHiculty  in  the  case ;  therefore,  let 
him  not  presume  to  exercise  his  own  judgement  upon  what  the 
Stale  has  settled  to  be  Iwth  law  and  Go8]x*l,  in  the  shape  of 
'Phrtv  Creeds,  'riiirty-nine  Articles,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  eamms  ecclesiastical.  To  suppose  it  left  undeterminable, 
whether  Lpist^opacy  or  Presbyterianism  be  the  Apostolic  model, 
and  of  Divine  right — whether  Bishop  Tomline's  exposition  of  the 
chx'trines  of  the  Church  be  orthodox,  or  that  of  Thomas  Scott, — 
whether  Baptismal  rt‘generation  be  a  Scriptural  tenet  or  a  de¬ 
structive  heresy, — to  nave  any  doubts  u|)on  what  Scripture  and 
the  Church  have  so  vleurly  determincxl,  is,  it  seems,  to  ‘  uphold 
‘  the  grossest  system  of  unbelief.'  These  matters  are  so  self-evi¬ 
dent,  that  dissent  upon  such  points  is  Minscriptural  and  unjusti- 
‘  liable.'  'That  we  do  not  distort  Dr.  Lee's  most  crooked  argu¬ 
ment,  will  be  evident  from  what  follows. 

*  I  know,  reviToiul  Sir,  it  may  he  continued,  what  your  answer  will 
Ih'.  You  will  tell  me  that,  as  |>o|>es,  councils,  ancient  fathers,  churches, 
dtKtors,  \’c.,  cannot  determine  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  have  no 
right  on  earth  to  attempt  it ;  individuals  who  can  read  their  hibles,  or 
it  may  Ik?  amnot  even  do  this,  but  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
preachers  just  as  ilUiiiformtd  as  themselves,  can  severally  do  it  for 
themselves:  that  each  man  must  s;iti8fy  his  own  conscience,  W’hich, 
indetd,  may  l»e  no  dithcult  thing  to  do!  Your  doctrine  therefore  is, 
or  at  least  sc'ems  to  bt*,  that  if  every  one  can  but  satisfy  himself,  he 
has  nothiug  to  fear  from  a  judgment  to  come  !  Your  revelation,  con¬ 
sequently,  lu*aveulv  as  it  is,  and  instructive  as  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
repreM'uliug  it,  will  not  after  all  carry  men  one  step  beyond  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  own  tieshlv  minds ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  has 
nothing  full  or  clear  in  its  eiiouucements.  Doctors  individually,  and 
in  the  aggn'^te,  differ  materially  in  its  interpretation  :  and  here,  we 
have  one  indirectly  telling  us,  both  that  it  is  undeterminable,  and  that 
every  man->no  matter  how  ignorant  or  ill-informed  be  may  be— can 
interpret  it  in  a  manner  satisfactt>ry  to  himself  at  least,  and  sufficiently 
correct  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul ! 

*  Such,  1  think,  is  the  obvious  and  necessary  tendency  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  here  advanced  by  you,  and,  1  believe,  maiiitaimd  by  all  Dis- 
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scalers.  That  either  you  or  they  intended  all  this  to  be  inferred  from 
it,  I  do  not  mean  to  say ;  but  1  do,  that  howerer  good  your  intentiona 
may  have  been,  or  those  of  others,  you  have  promulgated  and  recom¬ 
mended  something  chargeable  with  all  the  conseouences  here  ascribed 
to  it, — principles  congenial  to  infidelity  ;  and  that,  %vith  the  best  in¬ 
tentiona,  perhaps,  of  diffusing  what  you  consider  an  excellency,  vis.  the 
liliertv  of  Dissent,  you  have  done  that  which  will  quite  as  effectutUy 
projwgate  and  uphold  the  grossest  system  of  unlielief.  ^ 

*  Again,  Dissenters  arc  anxious  to  be  considered  the  antagonists  of 
popt*ry.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  that 
apostate  church  ? — Extremes  do  sometimes  meet,—  is  a  very  common 
maxim — and  here  we  have  a  moat  unhappy  exemplification  of  it.  Who, 
YOU  ask  me,  is  to  determine  this  question?  Mr.  Conder  urges  the 
same  puzzling  query.  Do  you  imagine  that  cither  his  or  your  answer 
will  satisfy  persons  accustume<l  to  read  and  think  ?  Does  it  seem 
likely  that  penetrating  minds  will  be  persuaded  that  what  none,  how¬ 
ever  acute  or  experienced,  can  determine,  the  most  ignorant  and  dense 
of  individuals  safely  may  ?  Or,  that  even  their  teachers,  who  it  may 
be  arc  occasionally  better  informed,  are  certainly  jmsessed  of  the 
amazing  gift  which  they  deny  to  every  one  else?  Surely, — it  may 
well  lie  said, — the  pope  of  Rome,  or  the  pope  ^vith  his  cardinals,  must 
he  as  well  qualified  to  determine  what  the  doctrines  of  scripture  are, 
—and  that  they  alone  are  qualified  to  do  this, — as  any  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  just  mentioned  are.  And  then,  my  dear  Sir,  popery  and  in¬ 
dependence,  as  now  professed,  must  stand  on  equally  good  and  reason¬ 
able  grounds:  and  to  this,  the  intolerance  lately  evinced  by  Dissenters, 
seems  to  afford  some  confirmation.  If,  indeed.  Dissenters  differ  from 
papists  in  allowing,  nevertheless,  that  every  man  can  determine  for 
himself  what  no  other  mortal  can  determine  for  him,  and  then  may 
assure  himself  that  this  will  be  acceptable  to  Almighty  God ;  still, 
this  is,  to  my  conception,  iis  unreasonable,  and  quite  as  unscriptural, 
us  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Bellannine,  or  of  any  other 
advocate  of  the  Romish  faith.’  pp.  14 — 10. 

Now  here  we  have  a  learned  Protestant  Prebendary  distinctly 
asserting,  in  opposition  to  Chillingworth,  that  the  competency  of 
every'  individual  to  understand  so  much  of  Scripture  as  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  direction  to  heaven,  is  as  unreasonable  and  un¬ 
scriptural  a  notion  as  that  of  Papal  infallibility  !  Well  might 
our  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Jay,  express  his  fears  in  reference  to 
the  ‘  Popery  of  Protestantism.’  Can  we  wonder  at  the  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  Church,  when  we  find  a  Cambridge  Professor,  in 
the  nineteenth  century^,  treating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  account¬ 
able  l)eings  as  a  figment,  confounding  the  office  of  the  Christian 
teacher  with  the  most  odious  species  of  tyranny,  and  affirming 
that  a  man  might  as  reasonably  be  guided  by  the  Pope  as  by  his 
own  judgement  and  conscience,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  in 
matters  affecting  his  salvation  !  But  Dr.  Lee  is  not  the  first 
learned  man  who  has  betrayed  his  ignorance  on  these  |H)int8,  by 
fighting  against  Protestantism  under  the  name  of  Dissent.  Nor 
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will  he  be  the  last.  So  long  as  Ecclesiastical  Establishments 
exist,  the  usurped  authority  upon  which  they  rest,  will  find  cham¬ 
pions  among  tnose  who  either  enjoy  or  aspire  to  a  share  in  the 
secular  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  Church  Political ;  and 
that  authority  can  be  defended  by  no  better  arguments.  Yet, 
from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguish^  Churchmen,  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters  may  furnish  themselves  with  a  triumphant  re¬ 
futation  of  such  inane  reasoning.  In  the  following  extract  from 
Bishop  StillingHeefs  Irenimm^  Dr.  Lee  has  an  answer  to  his 
second  section,  which  he  may  dispose  of  as  he  can. 

‘  The  Pojws  U8ur])ation  mainly  lies  in  im|)osing  things  upon 
‘  men's  consciences  as  necessary,  which  arc  doubtful  or  unlawful; 

‘  and  wherever  the  same  thing  is  done,  there  is  an  usurpation  of 
‘  the  same  nature,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree  ;  and  it  may 

*  tfe  as  Inuful  to  mthdraw  communion  fnmi  one  as  from  the 
‘  other.  If  it  be  said,  that  men  are  lx)und  to  be  ruled  by  their 
‘  governors  in  determining  what  things  arc  lawful  and  what  are 
‘  not ;  to  this  it  is  answered :  First,  no  true  Protestant  can  swear 

*  blind  obedience  to  Church  Governors  in  all  things.  It  is  the 

*  hi(fhest  usurpation^  to  rott  men  of  the  liberty  of  their  judgf 
‘  ments.  That  which  we  plead  for  against  the  Papists,  is,  that 
‘  all  men  have  eyes  in  their  heads,  as  well  as  the  Pope ;  that 
‘  every  one  hath  a  judicium  privaUe  discretionisy  which  is  the 
‘  rule  of  practice  as  to  himself.  And  though  we  freely  allow  a 
‘  ministerial  |>owcr,  under  Christ,  in  the  governors  of  the 
‘  Church,  yet  that  extends  not  to  an  obligation  upon  men,  to  go 
‘  against  the  dictates  of  their  own  reason  and  conscience.  Their 
‘  j)ower  is  only  directive  and  declaratory,  and,  in  matters  of  duty, 
‘  can  hind  no  more  than  reason  and  evidence  brought  from  Scrip- 

*  ture  by  them  doth.  .  .  .  Either  men  are  bound  to  obey  Church 
‘  Governors  in  all  things  absolutely,  without  any  restriction  or 
‘  limitation ;  (which,  if  it  be  not  usurpation  and  dominion  over 
‘  others'  faith  in  them,  and  the  worst  of  implicit  faith  in  others,  it 
‘  is  hard  to  define  what  cither  of  them  is ;)  or  else,  if  they  be 
‘  Iwund  only  in  lawful  things,  I  then  inquire,  who  must  be  judge 
‘  what  things  arc  lawful  in  this  case,  what  not  ?  If  the  Governors 
‘  still,  then  the  power  will  be  absolute  again ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
‘  whatever  they  command,  they  will  say  is  lawful,  cither  in  itself, 
‘  or  as  they  command  it.  If  every  private  person  must  judge 
‘  what  is  lawful,  and  what  is  not,  which  is  commanded,  (as,  when 

is  said,  every  man  will  be  his  own  judge  in  this  case  in 

*  things  c<»ncerning  his  own  welfare,)  then  he  is  no  further  bound 
‘  to  oliey  than  he  judgeth  the  thing  to  be  lawful  which  is  com- 
‘  manded.  The  plea  of  an  erroneous  conscience  takes  not  off'  the 
‘  obligation  to  follow  the  dictates  of  it ;  for,  as  he  is  bound  to  lay 
‘  it  down,  supposing  it  erroneous,  so  he  is  bound  not  to  go  against 

*  it,  while  it  is  not  laid  down.  But  then,  again,  if  men  are  hound 
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*  io  submit  to  Govemore  in  the  determination  of  lawful  tkingel 

*  what  plea  could  our  Reformers  hace  to  fcithdraw  themselves 

*  from  the  Papers  yoke  f  It  might  still  have  held  true*  Boves 

*  arabant  et  Jisince  pascebantur  simul ;  which  is  Aquinas's  ar- 
^  gumcnt  for  the  submission  of  inferiors  in  the  Church  to  their 

*  superiors.  So  that,  let  men  turn  and  wind  themselves  which 

*  way  they  will,  by  the  very  same  arguments  that  any  will  prove 

*  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  lawful,  because  she  re- 

*  quired  unlawful  things  as  conditions  of  her  communion,  it  will 

*  1^  proved  lawful  not  to  conform  to  any  suspected  or  unlawful 
‘practice  required  by  any  Church  governors  upon  the  same 

*  terms ;  if  the  thing  so  required  be,  after  serious  and  sober  in* 

‘  quiry,  judged  unwarrantable  by  a  man's  own  conscience.'  * 

So  argued  the  learned  Author  of  Origines  Sacrce^  before  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  had  opened  new  views  to  his  aspiring  mind, 
and  he  had  been  led  to  barter  his  liberal  opinions  for  a  mitre. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  publishing  these  sentiments,  no  Dissenter, 
however,  but  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  Y et, 
this  is  what  Dr.  Lee  would  term  ^  DisHenf ;  and  he  is  right. 
Cogent  as  is  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  argument,  the  most  is  not  made  of 
the  case.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  pleading  for  the  right  of 
private  judgement,  (which  is  only  anotner  phrase  for  the  right  of 
appeal  on  the  part  of  Christians  to  the  inspired  standard,)  we 
ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  this  right,  though  com¬ 
plete  in  every  individual,  is  not,  in  its  exercise,  the  arbitrary  act 
of  ‘  insulated  private  judgement,'  as  Dr.  Faber  terms  it  "f",  but 
the  consentaneous  act  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals, 
holding  the  same  conscientious  opinions  in  opposition  to  the 
dicta  of  an  usurped  authority.  And  secondly,  it  must  be  re¬ 
collected,  that  though  the  right  of  private  judgement  includes 
the  right  of  acting  according  to  one's  private  convictions,  it  does 
not  imply  that  those  convictions  have  been  arrived  at,  or  that 
they  are  maintained,  without  duly  weighing  all  the  reasons  which 
can  be  urged  against  them.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  most  illite¬ 
rate  and  humble  private  Christian  lias  the  same  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  himself  as  the  most  learned ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  will  determine  by  himself ;  that,  in  resisting  compulsion,  he 
will  reject  instruction  ;  that,  in  acting  freely,  he  must  act  blindly. 
But  those  whom  Dr.  Lee's  reasonings  would  deprive  of  this 
right,  are  not  only  the  illiterate,  but  the  learned  and  pious  of  every 
Church  but  his  own.  In  a  tone  which  it  ill  befits  nim  to  adopt, 
in  addressing  his  superior  in  age,  his  equal  in  solid  attainments, 
his  exemplar  in  all  that  adorns  the  Christian  character,  the  Pre- 
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bendary  tell*  Dr.  Smith,  that  it  is  ‘  altogether  frivolous  to  talk 
‘  about  cofirwHons^  i'lmsrietice^  and  the  like,  unless’  he  *  can 
‘  shew  that  these  convictions  are  grounded  on  the  declarations  of 
‘  God's  wonl,  and  that  this  conscience  has  the  Scripture  for  its 
‘  basis.’  A  man  who  manitests  so  little  respect  for  the  conscience 
and  convictions  of  others,  lays  himself  o[^n  to  the  suspicion,  that 
his  own  moral  susceptibilities  are  not  in  the  most  active  state. 
Hut  when  it  is  considertd,  that  the  convictions  of  his  venerable 
and  leametl  opponent  are  substantially  identical  with  the  faith 
and  practical  views  of  some  of  the  most  profound  scholars,  the 
soundest  divines,  and  the  most  eminent  saints  which  this  country 
has  produced,  his  Hippant  and  petulant  treatment  of  religious 
opinions  which  claimetl  at  least  respect,  l>ecomes  an  outrage  upon 
decency.  Are  the  scriptural  grounds  of  the  opinions  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists  unknown  to  Dr.  Lee  ?  Then  why  does  he  undertake 
to  write  u|X)n  the  subject,  in  such  discreditable  ignorance  of  the 
existing  documents  in  which  their  opinions  arc  developed  ? 

Dr.  Lee  alleges,  that  he  has  already  called  upon  l)r.  Smith  to 
determine  the  limits  to  which  conscience  and  reason  ought  to  go; 
but,  he  adds,  ‘  you  have  declined  to  do  so,  for  the  liest  of  reasons, 
‘  no  doubt.’  'rhe  passage  in  which  Dr.  Lee  made  this  call  is 
not  very  luminous,  and  Dr.  Smith  may  have  mistaken  the  drift 
of  his  challenge ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  has  declined  to  meet 
it,  as  the  following  ])assage  will  shew. 

*  To  the  deinaud,  “  /lo/r  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  are  to 
be  so  informed,  guided,  and  contnJled, — as  to  judge,”  &c.,  I  can  only 
answer,  in  the  Siune  w'ay  as  on  all  other  questions  of  religious  practice; 
namely,  by  the  l>est  use  (»f  his  faculties  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  in 
prayer,  in  careful  reriectioii  upon  every  case  that  may  arise,  and  in 
applying  genend  principles  to  particular  occasions.'  Rejoinder,  p.  14. 

If  Dr.  Lee  meant  to  ask,  to  what  extent  the  law'  ought  to  allow 
lilierty  of  conscience  to  every  individual,  the  answer  is  easily  su|>- 
plit'd.  In  things  for  which  man  is  accountable  only  to  God,  the 
law  of  man  ought  to  allow  unlimited  liberty  :  in  things  for  which 
man  is  accountable  to  society,  the  law  ought  to  impose  those 
limits  u|>on  individual  freedom  which  the  good  of  society  renders 
necessary.  ‘  The  ground  of  all  civil  laws,’  says  Hooker,  ‘  is 
*  this  :  no  man  ought  to  1k'  hurt  or  injured  by  another.’  Con¬ 
science  and  private  judgement  cannot  be  pleaded  against  any  pub¬ 
lic  laws,  l)e  they  good  or  bad ;  because  no  member  of  civil 
society  can  actually  |>osscs8  a  right  af^inat  the  law,  the  law  being 
the  source  and  safeguard  and  limit  of  all  le^n!  rights.  Hut  laws 
which  violate  private  conscience,  which  infringe  upon  Divine 
laws,  or  which  deny  to  men  the  rights  that  are  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  their  religious  obligations,  are  not  the  less  bad  laws, 
such  as  never  ought  to  have  been  made,  since  they  contravene 
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the  primary  obli^tions  of  morality.  When,  in  such  cases,  con- 
geience  clashes  with  civil  obedience,  the  scriptural  rule  is  plain— 
we  arc  to  ‘  obey  Gotl  rather  than  man.'  Upon  this  principle,  the 
A]x>stles,  those  primitive  Dissenters,  acted ;  and  by  their  example 
the  Nonconformist  confessors  were  guidcil.  A  lieautiful  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  will  be  found  in  John  Bunyan's  account  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  examination  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  when  he  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  gaol  for  preaching.  ‘  You  know,'  said  the  lawyer, 

‘  that  the  Scripture  saith,  “The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
‘  God." '  Biinyan  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  adding,  that  he 
was  to  submit  to  the  king  as  supreme,  and  also  to  the  governors 
as  to  them  who  are  sent  by  him.  *  Well  then,'  rejoined  the 
clerk,  ‘  the  king  commands  you,  that  you  should  not  have  any 
'  private  meetings ;  because  it  is  against  his  law,  and  he  is  or- 
‘  dained  of  God  ;  therefore  you  should  not  have  any.'  ‘  I  told 
*  him,'  continues  Bunyan,  ‘  that  Paul  did  own  the  |K)wcrs  that 
‘  were  in  his  day  to  Ixj  of  God ;  and  yet  he  was  often  in  prison 
^  under  them  for  all  that.  And  also,  though  Jesus  Christ  told 
‘  I'ilatc,  that  he  had  no  power  against  him,  but  of  God,  yet  he 
‘  died  under  the  same  Pilate.  And  yet,  said  I,  I  hope  you  will 
‘  not  say  that  cither  Paul  or  Christ  were  such  as  did  deny  magis- 
^  tracy,  and  so  sinned  against  God  in  slighting  the  ordinance. 

‘  Sir,  said  I,  the  law  hath  provided  two  ways  of  obeying :  the 
one,  to  do  that  which  I  in  my  conscience  do  believe  that  I  am 
‘  Iwund  to  do,  actively  ;  and  where  I  cannot  obey  actively,  there 
‘  I  am  willing  to  lie  down  and  to  suffer  what  they  should  do  unto 
^  me.  At  this  he  sat  still,  and  said  no  more.'  Dr.  Lee  would  term 
all  this,  ‘  frivolous  talk  almut  conscience;'  and  as  John  Bunyan 
could  not  have  a  single  valid  reason  for  his  unscriptural,  unjusti- 
flahio  dissent  from  an  Apostolic  Church,  his  twelve  years'  impri¬ 
sonment  was  his  own  fault.  Had  he  learned  demonstrations  at 
Cambridge,  he  might  have  risen,  perchance,  to  be  a  prebendary. 

We  entirely  acquit  Dr.  Lee  of  any  wish  to  persecute  Dissent¬ 
ers,  although  he  adopts  the  arguments  of  their  persecutors,  and 
treats  them  as  at  least  in  a  moral  respect  criminals.  Experience  has 
taught  us,  indeed,  that  a  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others  is 
much  more  closely  allied  than  may  be  suspected  by  the  individual, 
to  the  malign  passions.  We  deeply  regret  to  find  a  man  of  Dr. 
Lee's  character  stepping  forward,  without  provocation,  as  the 
public  defamer  of  the  most  religious  portion  of  his  fellow  subjects. 
He  has  attributed  to  them,  through  misapprehensions  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account,  opinions  the  reverse  of  their  avowed  senti¬ 
ments  ;  and  we  find  it  alike  irksome  and  unprofitable  to  follow  him 
step  by  step  through  his  mis-statements.  Briefly  we  must  say, 
that  no  such  affirmation  is  chargeable  upon  Dissent,  as  that 
‘  the  evidences  of  Scripture,  its  great  doctrines  and  enouncc- 
‘  ments,  are  not  full  and  clear;'  no  such  deduction  is  made  from 
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this  by  Dissenters,  as  that  ^  no  body  of  men  ought  to  presume  to 
‘  recommend  any  thing  on  this  head  for  public  adoption  ; '  no 
such  position  is  maintained  by  them,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  as 
that  ‘  any  single  individual  may  determine  every  thing  for  him- 
‘  self,’  and  having  done  so,  *  is  at  liberty  to  proscribe  every  other 
‘  form,  whether  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or  what  not.’  Dissent¬ 
ers  are  not  in  the  practice  of  proscribing  any  persons  or  any 
forms  ;  they  simply,  and  (as  we  conceive)  reasonably,  object  to 
lieing  themselves  proscribed,  because  they  refuse  to  have  certain 
forms  im}>osed  upon  their  adoption.  It  is  not  true,  that  '  all  that 
’  the  Church  of  England  has  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  has  been 

*  clearly  and  broadly  to  lay  down  the  great  and  important  doc- 

*  trines  relating  to  man’s  salvation ;  to  recommend  and  uphold 
‘  the  scriptural  form  of  church  government ;  and  then  to  leave  it 

*  to  individuals  to  think  as  they  may  choose  on  matters  indifferent, 
‘  and  of  minor  importance.’  There  is  not  a  single  word  of  truth 
in  this  statement.  I’he  Church  of  England  does  not  recommend, 
but  ordain ;  denouncing  anathemas  on  those  who  reject  an  iota 
of  her  dogmas,  or  refuse  compliance  with  a  tittle  of  her  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Her  articles  of  faith  include  political  doctrines  which  have 
no  relation  to  Gospel  truth  ;  her  rubric  has  left  nothing  to  indi¬ 
vidual  choice  in  matters  indifferent ;  her  canons  breathe  the 
fiercest  intolerance  Hut  when  we  charge  all  this  upon  the 
Church,  on  the  evidence  of  her  own  unrepealed  constitutions  and 
unaltertHl  formularies,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  historic  record  of 
the  puritan  martyrology,  the  victims  of  Protestant  tyranny,  we 
mean  by  the  Church,  the  political  despotism  of  the  English  hier¬ 
archy, — now  happily  restrained  and  modified  by  the  establishment 
of  our  religious  liberties,  yet  still,  like  a  slumbering  volcano, 
breathing  out  the  smoke  of  its  smouldering  hatred  against  Dissent¬ 
ers.  Hut  this  is  not  the  Church  ;  it  is  an  injurious  misnomer ; 
it  is  the  mere  establishment  of  a  sacerdotal  monopoly,  the  curse 
of  everv'  ctmntry  in  which  it  is  found.  With  the  Episcopal 
Church,  refbrnuHl  as  pious  Episcopalians  think  it  ought  to  be, 
released  from  ]H)litical  thraldrom,  restored  to  a  pro|)er  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  State,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Protestants 


•  At  p.  ikl,  we  meet  with  the  astounding  assertion,  that  the  Church 
leaves  every  man  in  the  quiet  ])ossession  of  his  individual  opinion,  and 
forces  no  man  io  conform  in  any  thing.  This  is  said  at  a  time  when 
all  literary  honours  are  denied  to  the  Nonconformist,  when  no  Dis¬ 
senter  can  Ik*  married  who  refuses  to  conform  to  the  rite  of  the  Church, 
and  when  Dissenters  are  protected  only  by  the  Toleration  Act  from 
the  penalties  of  Nonconforniitv,  which  have  never  been,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  re|>ealed.  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  no  Dissenter 
might  Iw  a  schoolmaster,  and  Dissenting  parents  were  forbidden  to 
educate  their  ow-n  children. 
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would  be  happy  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  and  propagation  of 
their  common  faith.  Uniformity  we  deem  neither  possible  nor  de- 
si  mhlc  ;  hut  we  hope  to  see  the  days  when,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  tolerated  differences,  hut  no  di/tsenf. 

We  must  very  rapidly  notice  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  pamphlet.  In  his  section  on  ‘  Scriptural  cases  of  Con¬ 
science,'  it  is  his  object  to  shew,  that  conformity  to  what  a  ‘  popish 
‘  king,  a  weak-headed  ({ueen,  an  ungodly  parliament,  or  privy  coun- 
‘  cil,'  had  ordained,  and  ‘  worldly-minded  bishops '  had  sanctioned, 
ipigiu  he  justified  by.  the  example  of  St.  !*aul  in  offering  up  the 
vow  of  a  Nazarite,  circumcising  Timothy,  &c.  The  question  at 
issue,  however,  is  not,  to  what  extent  voluntary  conformity  to  pre¬ 
scribed  rites  and  ceremonies  is  lawful  or  ex|)edient  in  any  indi¬ 
vidual  case;  hut,  in  the  words  of  Stillingflcet,  wc  ask,  ‘  What 
charter  hath  Christ  given  the  Church,  to  hind  up  men  more 
‘  than  himself  hath  done?’  ‘  He  that  came  to  take  away  the 
‘  insupportable  yoke  of  J.ewish  ceremonies,'  he  remarks,  ‘  cer- 
‘  tainly  did  never  intend  to  gall  the  necks  of  his  disciples  with 
‘  another  instead  of  it.’  \yc  must  remark,  by  the  way,  that  Dr. 
Lee  has,  at  p.  37,  misouoted  his  opponent,  doubtless  through  in¬ 
advertency.  Dr.  Smith  does  not  suggest,  that  ‘  the  abuse  of  the 
‘  system  is  the  system  itself ;'  which.  Dr.  Lee  politely  says,  ‘  ap- 
‘  pears  to  he  so  far  removed  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense.' 
His  words  are :  ‘  The  mistaken  views  are  the  system  itself,  and 
^  the  practical  abuses  are  its  direct  and  all  but  inevitable  con- 
‘  sequences.'  (p.  105.)  A  remark  which  the  reader’s  common 
sense  and  observation  will  fully  justify.  Dr.  Lee's  hccdlessness 
in  quotation  is,  indeed,  most  inexcusable.  At  p.  23,  he  says : 

‘  It  gives  me  real  pain  to  find  such  a  law  of  iniquity  as  this,  ad- 
‘  vocated  some  years  ago,  indeed,  by  the  ingenious  but  mistaken 
‘  Paley  ....  appealed  to  as  decisive  on  this  question  by  my  very 
‘  respected  and  learned  friend,  Dr.  Pye  Smith.’  Will  the  reader 
l)elieve,  that,  referring  to  this  very  position  of  Paley,  that  the 
magistrate  ought  to  establish  the  religion  of  the  majority.  Dr. 
Smith  says,  (p.  37),  ‘  Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  notion  in- 
‘  volves  a  total  abandonment  of  moral  principle  ?'  And  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  reprobate  as  an  ‘  impious  principle,'  that  which  Dr.  Lee 
represents  him  as  appealing  to  as  deciitive ! 

At  Section  4,  we  should  enter  upon  the  main  question,  but  we 
find  nothing  but  a  miserable  attempt  to  convict  his  opponent  of 
having  said  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  a  very  cheap  way  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  argument.  It  will  be  our  duty,  therefore,  to  give  an 
abstract  of  what  Dr.  Smith  has  said  upon  this  subject.  It  being 
admittecl,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  all  subordi¬ 
nate  authorities,  to  employ,  in  order  to  the  support  and  diffusion 
of  religion,  all  the  means  in  their  power  which  do  not  involve  a 
violation  of  equity  towards  other  persons, — .although  Dr.  I..ee 
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persists  in  calumniously  imputing  to  Dissenters  the  denial  of  this 
position,  in  utter  contempt  of  Dr.  Smith’s  protestation  to  the 
contrary, — the  question  is,  whether  a  State  Establishment  is  an 
equitable,  scriptural,  and  edicient  means  of  supporting  and  dif¬ 
fusing  the  Christian  faith.  ‘We,’  sap  Dr.  Smith,  ‘think  our 
‘  modes  to  Ik?  more  pro|K?r  in  themselves,  and  more  efficient  in 
‘  their  results,  than  yours ;  that  ours  are  also  strictly  scriptural, 

‘  and  that  yours  are  not  so ;  and  we  assign  our  reasons  for  so 
‘  thinking.’  The  learnetl  Writer  then  proceeds  to  adduce,  as 
one  main  reason,  that  there  are  precepts  in  the  New  I'estament, 
referring  to  the  institutions  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
Church-fellowship,  w  hich  cannot  be  obeyed  under  the  constitution 
of  a  State- Church  Establishment,  and  which  clearly  imply  adifler- 
ent  constitution  of  the  Church.  In  proof  of  this,  ten  pages  arc 
occupied  with  a  clear  and  able  illustration  of  a  numlier  of  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  New  I'estament,  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  the 
rulers  and  memlKTs  of  the  primitive  churches ;  and  Dr.  Smith 
then  appeals  to  his  o])ponent  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  Do,  now,  fix  Tour  eye  upon  the  principles  thus  affirmed  and  im¬ 
plied  ;  ponder  well  their  comprehension,  and  then  ask.  Can  they  he 
apfilied  to  the  National  Church  of  England  ?  Arc  they  verificil  in 
her  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  her  **  dignitaries,"  with  their 
emoluments  and  titles,  the  authority  and  power  of  her  prelates,  the 
helpless  dependence,  and  too  often  the  cruel  suflferings  of  a  very  large 
part  of  her  “  working  clergy,"  the  legal  authority  which  commands, 
and  the  appliances  of  power  which  enforce,  her  doctrines  and  modes 
of  worship,  and  the  source  from  which  her  appointments  flow  ?  I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  hK>k  at  this  picture  and  at  that,  and  say,  my  dear  friend, 
— sjiy.  Is  there  a  resemblance?  *  p.  2d. 

What  is  Dr.  Ia'c’s  reply  ?  That  for  Dr.  Smith’s  main  position, 
as  to  the  limitation  which  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  disjK?nsation 
put  to  the  duty  of  Christian  legislators,  not  one  text  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  can  be  found  !  And  he  flippantly  asks,  whether  he  is  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Smith  had  ‘  somewhere  read  it  in  the 
‘  New  TesUiment,  but  had  forgotten  to  mark  the  place,  and  so 
‘  could  not  in  the  hurry  of  controversy  find  it  again.’  Such  a 
thing  might  ha])|K?n  to  Dr.  Lee,  but  could  not  by  possibility  to 
Dr.  Smith,  who  has  carefully  specified  every  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  texts  he  adduces,  and  of  which  his  Op]K)ncnt  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  take  no  notice. 

Hut  still,  it  may  be  said,  wdicrc  is  the  text  specifically  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  political  establishment  of  Christianity  ?  Dr.  Smith  re¬ 
plies,  that  such  a  demand  presses  u|>on  the  theory  of  the  advo- 
cates  of  Establishments,  as  much  as  upon  that  of  their  anta¬ 
gonists. 

hor  every  measure  which  distinguishes  the  compulsory  from  the 
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vdrntary  system,  I  may  ask  for  a  precise,  totidem  verbis.  Scriptural 
\miTant :  such  as  these,— that  the  civil  magistrate  shall  have  the  or¬ 
dering  of  your  manner  of  worshipping  and  celebrating  the  or* 
dinances  of  Christ ;  that  he  should  force  persons  to  contribute  to 
those  objects  against  their  will ;  that  he,  or  other  persons  equally  de¬ 
void  of  any  reasonable  title  so  to  do,  should  nominate  the  p^tors  and 
teachers  of  Christian  congregations.  Yes  ;  these  being  positive  acts,  it 
is  much  more  reasonable  for  me  to  demand  |K)8itive  precepts  for  them, 
thtm  for  you  to  require  negative  precepts  against  them.*  p.  16. 

One  would  have  thought  that  no  specihe  text  could  he 
deemed  requi^te  to  prohibit  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  usurpa¬ 
tion,  more  than  any  other  abuse  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  The 
fundamental  objections  against  the  State  establishment  of  an 
order  of  Christian  clergy,  are,  that  it  constitutes  Caesar  the  arbiter 
and  judge  in  things  that  are  God'^s  * ;  that  it  invests  the  civil 
ruler  with  a  ‘  dominion  over  faith,'  a  ‘  lordship  over  God's  heri- 
‘  lage,'  which  even  the  Apostles  disclaimed  + ; — that  it  converts 
the  ‘  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  God's  mysteries '  into 
an  order  of  magistrates,  investing  them  with  that  secular  author- 
ity  which  Our  Lord  expressly  forbade  to  be  exercised  by  his 
disciples  J ; — that  it  imposes  conditions  and  restraints  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the '  Christian  ministry,  which  not 
only  trench  upon  religious  liberty,  and  arc  a  snare  to  the  con¬ 
science,  but  throw  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  faith- 
ful  execution  of  Our  Lord's  commands ; — that  it  deprives  alike 
the  clergy  and  the  people  of  their  most  sacred  rights  as  secured 
by  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  Church  ; — and  finally,  that, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  and  patronizing  a  fixed 
numlier  of  Christian  teachers  as  the  servants  of  the  State,  it 
both  limits  the  supply,  and  corrupts  the  quality  of  the  religious 
instruction  thus  provided ;  while  it  either  absolutely  forbids  and 
punishes,  or  at  best  discountenances  and  opposes,  the  preaching 
of  Christ's  holy  Gospel,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people,  by 
pious  and  zealous  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  favoured  sect. 
A  State  establishment,  while  ostensibly  a  scheme  of  instruction, 
is  essentially  a  scheme  of  government,  an  engine  of  secular 
power.  Under  the  name  of  a  Church,  it  sets  up  a  jealous,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  intolerant  monopoly — the  worst  of  all  monopolies,  that 
of  the  bread  of  life  and  the  waters  of  life.  It  prohibits  all  that 
it  docs  not  provide,  and  deteriorates  all  that  it  does.  And  in 
order  to  accomplish  all  this,  it  compels  those  who  decline  that 
provision,  to  contribute  to  its  supply ;  making  the  support  of  the 


t  2  Cor.  i.  24.  1  Pet.  v.  3. 
X  Matt.  XX.  25 — 28. 

o  2 


Matt.  xxii.  21. 
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patronizeil  order  to  depend  u|>on  an  odious  and  oppressive  impost* 
Such  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Dissenters  object  to  the  very 
principle  of  State  h'staijlishments  ♦, — without  adverting  to  the 
sufferings  which  their  forefathers,  the  pious  Nonconformists  of 
other  days,  endured  for  the  (f08|)ers  sake  at  the  hands  of  the 
('hurch  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts— those  ‘  nursing  fathers 
‘  and  nursing  mothers  ’  of  the  body  of  Christ !  ‘  NN  hat,’  ex¬ 

claims  Dr.  Smith,  ‘dot's  the  voice  of  history  cry  ? 

% 

*  Who  have  iK'cn  the  civil  rulers  most  distinguished  by  their  labours 
in  this  line?  Of  Constantine  I  have  expressiul  my  ojnnion  before. 
(.VtTf.w.  /^r/ig.  pp.  31) — 4‘J.)  Much  that  lie  did  was  most  righteous 
and  noble,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  honour.  But, 
when  he  bwided  the  ('hristian  bishops  and  their  friends  with  the  spoils 
of  heathenism, — when  he  made  the  clergy  a  kind  of  inde])endent  cor- 
])onition  in  the  empire,  and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
tribunals, — when  he  determined  ecclesiastical  and  theoh»gical  contro¬ 
versies, — when  he  added  the  weight  of  his  imperial  arm  to  clerical 
censures  and  the  decrees  of  councils, — when  he  formed  the  iMsly  of  the 
Christian  clergy  into  a  graduated  hierarchy  upon  the  general  plan  of 
the  civil  government,  so  creating  distinctions  which  soon  became  fixed 
in  patriarchates  and  archiepiscopal  sees,  himself  retaining  and  acting 
ujMui  his  lu*athen  authority  uf  Pontlfcx  Maximus, — when  he  invested 
this  hierarchy  with  pomp  and  power,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  but  far  exceeding  it,  intoxicating  to  weak  heads,  alluring 
to  ambitious  ones,  and  thus  drawing  into  the  Christian  ministry  shoals 
of  ungfHlly  men, — and  when,  in  his  unhappy  imagination  of  thereby  ad¬ 
vancing  C'hristianity,  he  adopted  measures  of  injustice  against  persons 
who  would  not  embrace  the  religion  which,  thus  challenging  their  a<v 
ci'ptance  and  thus  requiring  them  to  renounce  their  country's  and  their 
families’  gtnls,  could  wear  no  aspect  of  heavenly  beauty,  — measures  of 
oppression  and  si'verity  which,  carried  still  farther  by  his  son  Con- 
stantius,  made  the  name  of  Christianity  so  odious  among  the  heathen, 
that,  as  (iregory  of  Xazianzum  complains,  it  was  an  object  of  scorn 
“  always  and  every  where,  in  the  market-places,  at  drinking  bouts,  at 
merry-makings;*’  and  even  at  the  theatre,  was  '‘held  up  to  the 


•  Dr.  Ltv  sneers  at  ‘  the  ingenious  device  *  of  ‘  his  friend,’  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  ‘  the  grand  principles  *  which  the  Scriptures  present  to  us 
*  for  our  guidance,’  rather  than  to  a  specific  passage;  and  in  a  note, 
he  cites  a  passage  from  a  ‘  Socinian  tract  *  to  the  same  purport.  Dr, 
Ihh*  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Socinians  arc,  for  the  most  part,  in 
favour  of  {aditical  establishments  of  Christianity,  provided  only  that 
they  l)e  accommo<lnted  to  their  notions  of  what  Christianity  is.  Mr. 
Belsham  and  Mr.  Yates  have  Iwith  written  in  defence  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  Dr.  Lee  should  not  mistake  his  allies  for  opponents. 
Mr.  Kenrick  and  Mr.  Fox  arc  exceptions  to  the  general  political 
character  of  their  brethrt'n. 
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ridicule  of  the  most  dissolute,  and  thus  nothing  ^^'as  so  delightful  to 
l)e  heard  and  seen  as  a  Christian  represented  on  the  stage  ;**  (^Af)ologet, 
§  142.)  then  he  infixed  those  wounds  on  the  cause  of  Christ  which 
have  not  yet  been  healed,  but  have  festered  into  deep  and  spreading 
gangrenes.  Alas!  this  was  “  supjiorting **  religion,  by  hanging  its 
violated  form  upon  the  proji*ctions  of  the  imjierial  throne. — And  what 
SUV  you  of  TheiKlosius,  Justinian,  Phocus,  and  Charlemagne:  or  of  our 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Henries;  or  of  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  VIII., 
Klizabeth,  Louis  XIl'^.  These  have  been  the  great  supporters  **  of 
religion  from  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  for  its  advantage  !  **  The 
advantage  of  the  State : — “  L’etat !  e’est  moi,**  said  the  last-named  of 
those  worthies ;  and  in  this  he  fairly  represented  them  all.  Think 
you,  my  respected  friend,  that  the  cause  of  Christ  would  not  have  far 
In^tter  made  its  way  among  men ;  and  truth  and  holiness,  morality  and 
social  happiness,  have  flourished  incomparably  more ;  had  those 
“  godly  kings  and  Christian  emperors**  spared  it  in  the  infliction  of 
their  support  ?  Looking  at  the  working  of  the  simple  voluntary  sys¬ 
tem  in  Ilritain  and  America,  even  through  those  grossly  partial  and 
unjust  media  with  which,  1  regret  to  say,  you  seem  determined  to  im^ 
f}ede  your  vision, — is  there  not  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the 
knowledge  and  jiractice  of  pure  religion  would  have  been  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  had  it  l)cen  sup|)orted  in  their  wav,  and  unencumbered  with 
state-help.^ — Help,  forsooth  ! — Behold  the  Waldcnses,  the  Albigenses, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Lollards ;  all  voluntary  churches,  and  not  only 
unsupported  by  the  governments,  but  unprotected ;  not  only  unpro¬ 
tected,  but  massacred  with  infernal  cruelty  by  the  states  and  tne  state- 
churches  !  Which  of  the  two  classes  glorified  Christ  and  served  his 
church  the  most  ^  *  pp.  30 — 32. 

We  need  scarcely  recommend  to  our  readers  the  attentive 
l^rusal  of  this  masterly  Vindication  of  our  Dissent,  to  which,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  Dr.  Lee’s  Third  Letter  is  a  reply, 
but  no  answer.  So  far  from  his  having  demonstrated  what  his 
title  proclaims,  he  has  but  furnished  a  fre^h  demonstration  of  the 
unscriptural  and  unjustifiable  pretensions  of  his  own  Church,  and 
thus  has  strengthened  the  reasons  for  Dissent.  In  fact,  were  we 
to  describe  the  spirit  generated  by  a  State  Church,  as  c.\hibitcd 
in  his  pamphlet,  we  could  not  find  fitter  terms  than  he  has  him¬ 
self  cmj)loyed  in  painting  that  ‘  monster,’  that  ‘  greatest  possible 
‘  abuse,’  ‘  systematical  Dissent.’  Of  the  State-Church  it  may 
most  truly  be  predicated 

‘  First,  its  natural  tendency  is  to  stifle  and  quench  the  best  feelings 
of  the  Christian  heart,  to  cripple  the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect, 
to  abridge  its  real  liberty,  and  to  diminish  its  legitimate  range  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  of  usefulness.  Secondly,  it  necessarily  divides  and  alienates 
nian  from  man  under  the  shallow  pretence  of  erecting  an  Eiitopia,  as 
chimerical  as  it  is  hopeless  and  im|)o8sible  to  realise.  In  this  attempt, 
it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  church,  administers  strength  to  infidelity, 
divides  and  fritters  away  in  party  feeling  the  best  energies  of  the  best, 
and  gives  force  and  etfect  to  the  worst  of  the  worst,  of  men  ;  and. 
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while  it  prufetwcii  to  give  new  life  and  freedom  to  all,  generally 
viiible  effects  of  its  operation  are,  the  infliction  of  disabilities,  in  many 
cases  of  |)overty  ;  a  division,  and  consequent  diminution  of  national 
strength  and  national  enterprise,  of  brotherly  love,  neighbourly  kind- 
iii*ss,  affection,  and  forbearance ;  and  substitutes  for  these  a  claim  to 
spiritual  8U|H:riority,  theological  rancour,  endless  disputes,  dissensions, 
and  a  never>endinir  and  barbarising  system  of  separation  and  schism.* 

p.  188. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  this  ‘  earth-born  monster,'  Dissent — 
Dissent,  to  which  mainly,  Hume  and  Thomas  Scott  being  wit¬ 
nesses,  England  is  indebtetl  for  the  achievement  of  her  civil 
liberties; — Dissent,  which  kept  alive  the  lamp  of  evangelical 
truth  in  this  country,  when,  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  were  rarely  to  be  heard,  and  gross 
darkness  hail  overspread  lx)th  clergy  and  |>eople; — Dissent,  with 
which  is  identilied  that  extraortlinary  revival  of  religion  that  dates 
from  the  apjK*arance  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley; — Dissent,  which 
first  kindleil,  or  rather  was  the  first  to  kindle  with,  the  missionary 
spirit  which,  caught  by  one  denomination  after  another,  is  now 
sneilding  a  glow  of  light  and  glory  on  our  own  country^  and 
irradiating  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  globe; — Dissent,  that 
has  planted  the  Cross  on  the  shores  of  every  ocean, — that  has  sub- 
dueil  to  the  faith  of  Christ  the  haughty  brahmin,  the  ferocious 
Caffer,  and  the  degraded  negro, — tnat  has  given  the  Bible  to 
India  and  to  China,  and  civilization  to  the  cannibals  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific; — Dissent,  that  has,  at  home,  given  birth  to  no  fewer  than 
six  thousand  evangelical  congregations,  embracing  more  than  one 
third  of  the  entire  population ;  ‘  a  boily  which,  having  its  apex 
‘  within  or  al)ove  the  middle  classes,  widens  as  it  descends,  till 
‘  among  the  lower  it  takes  in,  almost  without  exception,  every 
‘  man  whose  religious  profession  will  stand  a  scrutiny';* — Dis¬ 
sent,  which  has  created,  or  caused  the  origination  of,  a  system  of 
combineil  and  voluntary  effort  for  religious  and  philanthropic  ob¬ 
jects, — a  self-acting  machinery  of  moral  energy,  unexampled  in 
any  other  age  or  country  ; — which,  besides  raising  more  than  half 
a  million  sterling  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  contributes  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  towards  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  heathen  lands, — and  this  drawn  chiefly  from  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  the  middle  and  working  classes; — Dissent,  that, 
atlcr  triumphing  over  Intolerance  at  home,  has  closed  with  the 
monster  Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  and  given  it  its  death-blow  ;— 
Dissent,  the  jiarent  source  of  the  most  valuable  |K)rtion  of  our 
standard  theology, — which  has  lieen  adorned  by  some  of  the 


•  of  A.  C.  Dick,  Esq.  Patriot,  Dec.  24,  18:18. 
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greatest  names  in  English  literature  — which  has  fostered  the 
spirit  that  has  raised  the  country  to  its  present  greatness ; — yes, 
this  is  the  system  which  the  Establishment  teaches  its  votaries  to 
denounce  as  ITnscriptural  and  Unjustifiable.  What  must  be  the 
character  of  that  policy  which  leads  them  so  to  regard  it ! 

We  need  not  say,  that  we  employ  the  term  Dissent  as  our  ad¬ 
versaries  use  it,  not  through  any  fondness  for  either  the  word  or 
the  thing,  but  as  standing  for  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Protestant  denominations  designated  as  Dissenters.  Seeing  that 
our  op|K)nents  ‘  glory  after  the  flesh,'  we  *  will  glory  also.’  If  we 
have  ‘  become  fools  in  glorying,’  we  may  say  with  the  Apostle, 

“  ye  have  compelled  us,  for  we  ought  to  have  l)een  commended  of 
you.'’  For  what  is  it  wherein  ours  are  inferior  to  their  churches, 
except  it  be  that  we  are  not  burdensome  to  others ;  that  we  exact 
nothing  from  those  who  dissent  from  ue  ? 

At  a  crisis  like  the  present,  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  high- 
church  clergy,  and  of  too  many  of  the  evangelical  party,  towards 
the  Dissenters,  are  peculiarly  impolitic.  Dr.  Lee  asks,  whence 
did  the  excited  state  of  the  Dissenters  for  the  last  two  years  ori¬ 
ginate.^  We  will  tell  him.  In  the  haughty  and  unrelenting  op¬ 
position  made  by  the  Church  to  the  redress  of  their  civil  griev¬ 
ances  ;  in  the  outrageous  insults  poured  upon  them  from  every 
magazine  and  daily  or  Sunday  paper  conducted  by  the  friends  of 
the  Church  ;  in  the  avowed  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  every  salu¬ 
tary  reform,  chiefly  as  it  might  favour  the  Dissenters ;  and  in  the 
revival  of  claims  and  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  which  befit  only  the  days  of  Laud  and  Sacheverell.  We 
repeat  it,  the  Establishment  has  declared  open  war  against  the 
Dissenters  and  the  people.  We  are  far  from  charging  every  in¬ 
dividual  clergyman  with  this  hostile  feeling.  Many  pious  and 
estimable  men  there  are  within  the  Establishment,  who  sigh  over 
the  widened  breach  produced  less  by  ecclesiastical  prejudices  than 
by  political  differences.  As  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
parties  ran  so  high,  ‘  the  Whigs  were  favoured  by  the  Dissenters, 
‘  because  their  principles  were  for  toleration,’  and  the  ‘  ill-disposed 
‘  Tories’  were  supported  by  the  high-church  clergy  -f, — so,  much 
of  the  bitter  hatred  manifested  now  against  Dissent,  springs  from 
the  virus  of  Toryism.  This  will  explain  the  marked  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  phrase,  political  Dissenter,  applied  to  every  Dis- 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  four  of  the  most  popular  productions 
of  genius  in  the  English  language,  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  Pilgrim's 
Pn»gross,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  are  the 
works  of  Protestant  Dissenters — the  first  three,  of  sufferers  for  their 
nonconformity. 

f  Sec  pp.  4 — (i  of  our  last  Number. 
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s€DUt  who  *18  not  a  'rory.  Ton'ism  being  the  religion  of  the 
EsUblibhinenty  a  Disbcnter  is  deemed  more  or  less  religious  as  he 
approximates  to  the  Conservative  creed.  The  animosity  which 
has  |Mditica]  ])arty  spirit  for  its  source,  and  religion  for  its  cloak, 
it  it  dilhcult  indit'd  to  conciliate. 

Hut  there  exists  also  much  misapprehension — we  must  say  in¬ 
excusable  misaiiprehension — res|)ecting  the  views  and  designs  of 
the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Kempthome  speaks  of  the  great  body  of 
modern  Dissenters  as  lH.ing  ‘  avowedly  hostile  to  our  established 
^  profession  of  sound  Christianity,  simply  because  it  is  established.' 
(p.  8().)  Again  : 

‘  Have  not  the  great  InKlies  of  Dissenters  (I  would  always  mention 
this  with  great  sorrow  of  heart)  set  (ctmeiliation)  at  nought,  by  de¬ 
claring  in  the  most  uiiqualitietl  terms,  that  on  high  religious  grounds, 
as  they  think,  they*  would  refuse  all  fellow’ship  with  an  Established 
Church,  however  unohjectioiiable,  nay,  howe%'er  pure  and  spiritual  in 
its  doctrines,  auistitutioii,  and  discipline,  simijiy  l>ecuuse  it  is  esta- 
blisliiHl  ?  ’  Kempthv!  uct  p.  1,17* 

Now  we  are  not  aware  of  any  declaration  having  been  made, 
which  can  warrant  this  representation.  It  is  true,  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  objections  entertained  by  Dissenters  against  the  ])olitical 
system  of  an  Establishment,  would  operate,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  as  a  barrier  against  their  becoming  the  upholders 
of  that  system.  Hut  when  have  they  refused  fellowship  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  ?  When  have  they  ever  manifested  any  back¬ 
wardness  to  a  coalition  with  pious  Episcopalians  in  the  promotion 
of  their  common  faith  ?  When  have  they  failed  to  pay  courteous 
res|)ect  to  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment.^  On  what  occasion 
have  they  hn'atluHl  a  sentiment  of  hostility  against  ‘  the  profession 
‘  of  sound  ('hristianity '  within  the  ])ale  of  Episcopacy,  or  against 
its  Institutions,  apart  from  its  ])olitical  circumstantials.^  *  If  Mr. 
Kempihorne  will  identify  a  determined  opposition  to  the  im|>osition 
of  church-rates  with  hostility  to  ‘sound  Christianity,'  we  cannot 

•  A  word  or  iwu  upon  the  serious  charge — a  most  unfounded  one 
— which  ^Ir.  Kempihorne  brings  ;iguinst  the  Congregjitional  Ixaiy,  of 
having  declined  from  orlhoiloxy  ;  fmnded  ujhui  the  studious  avoidance 
«»f  the  word  7Viwi/y  and  the  wi>rd  /’tT.vowA,  in  stating  the  scripture 
doctrine,  in  the  declaration  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Congregational 
I  nion  in  \\  e  cannot  on  the  ])resent  occasion  enter  u|K)n  so 

wide  a  topic,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  protesting  against  the 
injurious  inference.  A  solicitous  adherence  to  the  language  of  the  in¬ 
spired  retard,  and  a  modot  observance  of  the  limits  of  revelation,  in 
opjH>sition  to  tile  •  i»iulosophizing  *  theology  of  the  schools,  are  indica¬ 
tions  only  that  the  iJule  of  Kailh  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  with 
iH'coinlng  deference,  as  the  exclusive  source  of  our  religious  know¬ 
ledge. 
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help  it.  That  tax  is  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  Churchman 
than  annoying  to  the  Dissenter;  and  the  remark,  that  it  does  not 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  pays  it,  is  a  puerile  fal¬ 
lacy.  As  for  Mr.  Kempthorne's  notion,  that  a  convocation  would 
be  a  fit  body  to  settle  the  commutation  of  tithes,  and  of  church- 
rates,  as  well  as  to  put  down  or  check  ^  Church  of  P^ngland  Semi- 
‘  Popery,'  and  the  Millenarian  Fanaticism, —  we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  extreme  simplicity  displayed  in  the  grave  and  earnest  re¬ 
commendation. 

Mr.  Hall  is  a  church-reformer  of  a  bolder  and  more  liberal 
stamp,  and  though  he  manifests  little  disposition  to  fraternize 
with  the  Dissenters,  we  would  claim  him — would  he  allow  us — 
as  a  most  efheient  coadjutor.  Very  different  is  his  language  from 
that  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  will  not  allow  that  a  single  valid  reason  can 
be  urged  for  Nonconformity. 

*  If  *,  says  Mr.  Hall,  *  the  Church  of  Fingland  is  to  retain  the  most 
pious  and  honourable  of  her  ('ommunion,  as  well  as  the  esteem  of 
those  that  are  without,  some  freedom  must  be  allowed  in  the  matter 
of  subscription.  I  allude  particularly  to  the  unqualified  assent  re¬ 
quired  for  our  Liturgy  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  history  of 
that  enactment,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  foul  blot  to  the  Church  of 
England :  and  it  is  now  high  time  that  her  reproach  l)e  wiped  away. 
It  claims  for  a  work  of  man,  what  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
word  of  God, — a  declaration  of  jHwitive  perfection  and  infallibility.  I 
say  deliberately,  that  such  an  act  was  a  deed  of  tyranny  against  man, 
and  of  blasphemy  against  Cbal :  and  no  wonder,  if,  from  the  hour 
when  it  was  passed,  the  Church  of  England  has  never  prospered.  Its 
provisions  are  utterly  indefensible ;  and  to  assert,  that  the  unexcep¬ 
tionable  approval  which  it  requires,  is  to  l)e  understootl  under  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions,  is  to  add  insult  to  injury^  and  perjury  to 
falsehiMKl :  for  it  is  to  teach  men  to  take  an  oath  according  to  the 
letter,  which  you  dare  not  take  yourself,  till  you  have  first  explained 
away  its  import  according  to  the  spirit.  If  the  words  mean  not  what 
they  say,  let  them  lie  altered  to  say  precis<*ly  what  they  mean.  And 
let  every  mean  swear,  if  he  must  swear  at  all,  without  equivocation 
or  reserve.  At  present,  the  measure  only  operates  as  a  temptation  to 
the  unprincipled,  and  a  snare  to  the  unwary. 

‘  And  so  deeply  is  my  own  mind  impressed  with  the  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  Church  to  liberate  herself  from  this  dishonour,  that  I 
would  have  both  Clergy  and  Laity,  —  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
— (-’ommunicants  and  Congregation, — as  many  as  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  use  every  means  which  a  Christian  ought  to  use, 
by  prayer  to  God,  and  by  appeal  to  man,  to  promote  so  reasonable  a 
reform  without  delay.  And  I  would  have  them  recollect,  it  is  their 
duty  to  be  liold,  as  well  as  meek, — resolute,  as  well  as  humble,— only 
all  things  in  the  Lord  ; — and,  in  that  spirit,  to  rise  up  as  one  man, 
and  not  only  to  urge  their  remonstrance,  but  to  set  a  definite  time  for 
its  adoption.  And  then,  when  the  period  is  elapsed, — then,  if  no  pre¬ 
paration  shall  have  been  made,  or  shall  seem  likely  to  be  made,  for  the 
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removal  of  the  sin  of  the  Church,— then,  let  them  determine  what 
measures  of  a  more  decisive  character  they  may  adopt ;  only  nothing 
without  a  strict  and  scrujtulous  reference  to  the  will  of  the  I^rd,  and 
nothing  that  cau  injure,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  rights  and  immu* 
nities  of  others.'  pp.  218,  218. 

In  another  note,  Mr.  Hall  enumerates  the  instances  of  clergy¬ 
men  who  have  lately  seceded  from  the  Sstablishmcnt  from  con¬ 
scientious  motives. 

*  1  say  nothing  ',  he  says,  *  of  those  who  have  taken  their  leave  on 
the  adoption  of  Socinian  heresies;  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bevan  (1817) 
and  the  Rev.  (ieorge  Baring  (1817)  ;  nothing  of  those  who  have  run 
wild  after  Aiitiiioiiiiaii  indulgences;  such  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Snow 
(1818)  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Cowan  (1818)  ;  nothing  of  those 
who  have  fallen  hack  into  the  superstitions  of  Popery ;  such  as  the  Hon. 
luid  Rev.  Thomas  S|K»ncer,  brother  of  the  present^^Earl  (18.30)  ;  no¬ 
thing  of  those  who  have  turned  aside  into  the  fond  and  foolish  conceits 
of  Newman  Street ;  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  (1833),  the  Rev. 
H.  Owen  (1833),  and  the  Rev.  H.  Dalton  (1835).  My  object  is 
chielly  to  shew  the  havin:  already  committed,  and  likely  to  l)e  com¬ 
mitted  every  year,  among  pious  anil  honest  Clergymen,  sound  in  faith 
and  attachment  to  the  giMal  cause,  but  scandalized  at  the  laxity  of 
disdpline,  and  consequent  niisui)propriation  of  the  Services,  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  pp.  209,  210. 

The  following  is  the  list  which  is  ‘  limited  to  the  last  fifteen 
years : — 

1.  Ucv.  Robert  Harkness  Came,  late  of  Exeter  College,  1820. 

2.  Rev.  William  Hum,  Vicar  of  Dcbenham,  Suffolk,  1823. 

3.  Rev.  H.  B.  Bultcel,  Curate  of  St.  Ebbe’s,  Oxford,  1831. 

4.  Rev.  Lancelot  Charles  L.  Bren  ton,  officiating  Minister  in 
the  parish  of  Stadhampton,  Oxon,  1831. 

5.  Rev.  W'.  Tiptaft,  V  icar  of  Sutton-Courtney,  Berks,,  1832. 

().  Rev.  J.  L.  Harris,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Plymstock,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  1832. 

7.  Rev.  William  Morshead,  Assistant  Minister  at  St.  Mary’s 
Cha|K‘l,  Bath,  1832. 

8.  Rev.  J.  S.  Baker,  Assistant  Curate  at  Staines,  1832. 

9.  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Rector  of  Tilston,  Cheshire,  1832. 

10.  Rev.  Henry  Borlase,  Curate  of  St.  Keyne,  Cornwall, 
1833. 

11.  Rev.  John  VVTilliam  Peters,  Incumbent  of  Langford, 
Berks. 

All  the  above  have  announced,  through  the  press,  their  reasons 
for  separation ;  and  Mr.  Hall  admits,  that  they  *  appear  gene- 
‘  rally  to  have  l>ei*n  Ix’tter  men  than  those  who  answered  them.’ 
Of  the  above,  ‘  Mr.  Bulteel  still  officiates  in  a  chapel  erected 
‘  by  his  congrtgaiion  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old  church.  Mr. 
‘  Hrenion  and  Mr.  Morshead  continue  at  Bath.  Mr.  Tiptaft 
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‘  preaches  in  different  parts  of  Wilts  and  Somerset  with  considcr- 
‘  able  effect.  Mr.  Baker^  a  pious,  modest,  and  indefatigable  young 
^  man,  after  being  literally  bunted  like  a  wild  beast  by  the  British 
‘  Magazine^  and  other  journals  of  the  same  note,  was  removed 
*'  from  the  scene  of  persecution  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.* 
Among  those  who  have  not  thought  proper,  so  far  aa  we  arc 
aware,  to  announce  their  reasons  for  leaving  the  Establishment 
through  the  press,  we  have  to  add  : 

12.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bristow,  Norfolk. 

13.  Rev.  Rich.  Hill,  Curate  of  West  Alvington,  Devon. 

14.  Rev.  Bernard  Gilpin,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hertford, 
1«34. 

It  will  be  seen  that  six  of  the  above  were  beneficed  clergymen  ; 
men  who  could  be  open  to  no  conceivable  inducement  voluntarily 
to  surrender  their  preferment,  and  desert  the  Establishment,  ex¬ 
cept  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
terms  of  conformity. 

To  console  herself  for  these  secessions,  the  Established  Church 
has  to  boast  of  having  received  into  her  bosom,  William  Hull, 
Jacob  Snelgar,  Thomas  Blundell,  R.  Meek,  and  Michael  Augus¬ 
tus  Gathercole,  with  a  few  more  of  the  same  stamp,  who  have 
found  out,  at  this  peculiarly  well-chosen  period,  that  no  excuse 
can  be  pleaded  for  Nonconformity,— that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  needs  no  reform, — that  all  is  as  it  should  be  in  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Establishment ;  whereas  Dissent  is  unscriptural,  unjustifiable, 
an  carth-bom  monster,  a  renunciation  of  Christianity,  heresy,  re¬ 
bellion,  a  crime  worse  than  drunkenness,  and  of  most  diabolical 
origin  ! !  ‘  Say  we  not  well,  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast 

‘  a  devil  ^  ’  said  the  Jews  to  Him  who  was  ‘  hated  without  a  cause.’ 
‘  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master.’ 


Art.  II. — 1.  Journal  of  a  Three  Years*  Residence  in  Ahifssinia,  in 
furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Church  Missionary. Soci^.  By  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Gohot,  one  of  the  Society's  Missionaries.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  brief  History  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia,  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Lee,  D.D.,  accompanied  by  a  Map  drawn  from  the  best 
authorities,  and  from  Mr.  Gobat's  Journal.  12mo.  pp.  371.  Lon¬ 
don,  1834. 

2.  Account  of  New  Zealand ;  and  of  the  Creation  and  Progress  of 
the  Church  Missionaiy  Society's  Mission  in  the  Northern  Island. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Yate,  Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  12mo.  pp.  305.  London,  1^35. 

VITE  class  these  two  volumes  together  as  relating  to  the  opera- 
^  *  tions  of  the  same  Missionary  Society; — a  Society  form^  on 
the  model  of  those  associations  previously  instituted  by  Protestant 
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Dissenters,  and  supported  in  like  manner  by  voluntary  contributions. 
It  dilfers  from  them  only  as  being  pledged  to  the  upholding  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  Church  government  and  the  liturgical  ritual  of  the 
Church,  and  as  being  incumbereil  with  the  restrictions  and  for¬ 
malities  which  are  the  price  of  the  partial  and  reluctant  favour 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  lonls  of  the  hierarchy.  Resting  as  it 
does  upon  the  etficieiit  ojK*ration  of  the  v  hmfary  principle, — ap. 
|H*aling  to  the  public  for  countenance  and  sup|H>rt, — conductwl  by  an 
ek'cted  committee  of  clergy  and  laity, — and  holding  its  meetings 
without  reference  to  diocesan  authority,  it  is  altogether  o])posed  to 
the  geuius  and  |)olicy  of  the  State  Kstablishment ;  and  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  regarded  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy  w  iih  feelings  of  jealousy  and  displeasure,  as  a  sort  of 
democratic  society  within  the  church.  The  sacrifices  which  it  has 
lH*en  found  necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  propitiate  these  feelings 
in  high  quarters,  have  in  some  instances  considerably  impeded 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society;  and  very  recently,  it  has  had  the 
pain  and  mortification  of  seeing  itself  deprived  of  several  of  its 
most  valued  and  exemplary  Nlissionaries  in  Southern  India,  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  prelatical  regimen.  The  transplantation 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  to  our  Colonies  is  a  blunder  on  the  part 
of  our  rulers,  much  to  l>e  regretted :  it  is  ludicrously  inapplicable 
to  such  a  state  of  society,  and  serves  only  to  hamper  the  pious 
lalmurs  of  the  episcopal  clergy.  We  say,  ludicrously  inapplicable, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  nominal  dioceses,  which  bear  much 
the  same  pro|)ortion  to  their  res|>ective  sees  as  many  European 
kingdoms  do  to  their  capital.  We  are  now  to  have  a  bishop  of 
Australia,  with  a  contintnt  for  his  see  !  To  what  archicpiscopal 
province  is  it  to  be  subordinate  r  India  is,  we  presume,  in  the 
province  of  i'anterbury.  We  think  that  Australia  should  he 
ulaeeil  under  the  primacy  of  llis(irace  of  Armagh,  as  great  num- 
l>ers  of  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  find  their  way  to  Sidney.  But, 
joking  apart,  our  Episcopalian  brethren  have  a  right  to  carrv  epis¬ 
copacy  with  them  wheresoever  they  go,  provideil  it  be  at  their 
own  cost;  but  we  must  solemnly  protest  against  l)eing  made  to 
i'i>utribute  towards  the  expense  of  a  state  pageant,  or  tlie  creation 
of  any  ecclesiastical  jurisiliction  in  our  colonies  to  which  members 
of  other  denominations  shall  be  amenable. 

Of  the  inconveniences  which  have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to 
intrinluce  ‘  the  discipline  of  the  United  Church  '  into  our  settle- 
ments  and  missionary  stations,  the  friends  and  sup|)orters  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Si>ciety  are  well  aware,  though  prudence 
scaretdy  allows  of  the  expression  of  their  dissatisfaction.  The 
Editor  ot  the  Missionary  Register  (the  Rev,  Josiah  Pratt)  thus 
atlvcrts  to  the  subject  in  the  Annual  Survey  of  ^lissionary  Stations 
for  1851.  ‘  \>  e  deprecate,  indeed,  most  seriously,  the  identify- 

‘  ing  the  C’hurch  with  the  missions  undertaken  and  maintained 
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*  hy  her  members :  while  such  a  difference  of  judgment,  and 
‘  feelinf?,  and  practice  exists  among  them,  her  e.rerfions  in  fteka/f 
‘  of  the  Heathen  must  he  tefty  uTirrarnped  and  un  fettered ^  to  the 
‘  eotuntary  assftriations  of  siu'h  of  her  members  as  can  act  to- 

gether  with  mutual  vfmfidenre ;  yet  always  within  that  large 
‘  sphere  of  Doctrine  which  a  candid  interpretation  of  her  articles 
‘  forms,  and  within  such  a  sphere  of  discipline  as  shall  embrace 
‘  all  the  modifirations  required  for  energetic  action  in  her 

*  latmurs  for  the  amversion  of  the  tinchristiani:!'ed  world.  It 

‘  is  obvious,  that,  while  the  Prelacy  of  the  Church  is  extending 
‘  itself  throughout  the  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  Empire,  the 
‘  administrators  of  her  discipline  will  find  themselves  under  the 
‘  painful  necessity  of  fettering  and  checking  the  enlarging  and 
‘  zealous  exertions  of  her  Missionary  Societies,  if  they  are  to  apply 
‘  to  their  proceedings  a  code  formed  for  other  times  and  for  other 
‘  circumstances.  “  Canons  for  the  East  and  Canons  for  the 
‘  West  — to  use  the  words  of  a  noble  statesman  who  well  knows 
‘  the  local  requirements  of  our  Colonies,  and  cordially  desires  the 
‘  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  Church’s  exertions — “  Canons 
‘  for  the  East  and  Canons  for  the  West  are  what  the  times  de- 
‘  mand  ”  — Some  })ersons  might  be  apt  to  think,  it  were  better  to 

spike  the  canons  altogether,  as  lx)th  East  and  West  would  go  on 
quite  as  well  without  them.  Put  that  is  not  our  affair;  and  we 
shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  delicate  subject,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  taking  a  review  of  the  operations  of 
the  Society’s  Missions  in  Africa  and  Australasia. 

The  interesting  fact,  that  in  Abyssinia — the  back  country  of 
Egypt — any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Christianity  has  main¬ 
tained  its  ground  through  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries,  against  the 
Mohammedan  imposture,  and  pressed  u|K)n  on  ail  sides  by  a  darker 
barbarism,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  the  country  and  the  people  to 
the  sympathy  and  succour  of  the  Christian  world.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  treble  wall  of  separation  which  its  geographical 
|)osition,  political  predicament,  and  unknown  language  have 
drawn  around  this  country,  have  rendered  it  all  but  inacees- 
sihle  to  either  missionary  or  commercial  enterprise.  In  the  year 
1815,  a  deep  interest  was  excited  by  the  very  extraordinary  dis¬ 
covery,  that  a  native  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  at  Cairo 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Amharic,  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  the  modern  Abyssinians.  By  whom  the  translator  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  how  such  a  work  came  to  be  thought  of,  we  are  not 
informed  in  the  volume  before  us ;  but,  if  our  recollection  docs 
not  deceive  us,  the  history  of  the  transaction  presents  one  of  those 
remarkable  instances  with  which  the  Providential  annals  of  the 
Bible  Society  abound,  of  unconscious  instruments  being  raised  up 
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to  perform  the  work,  and  prepare  the  way,  of  Him  whom  they 
knew  not.  The  translation  was,  we  believe,  originally  underta¬ 
ken  at  the  expense  of  the  French  consul,  with  a  \ncw  to  promote 
the  scientific  and  political  projects  of  the  French  in  Egypt  and 
the  Upper  Country.  The  Amharic  Version  of  the  entire  llihlc 
was  purchased  by  the  llcv.  W.  Jowett,  on  account  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  18-20.  In  1826,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Gol)at  and  Kugler  were  sent  into  Egypt,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  Missionary"  Society,  with  the  view  of  seeking  the  most 
convenient  way  of  entering  Abyssinia.  On  the  28th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  18*29,  they  executed  their  long  cherished  project,  and  arrived 
at  Massowah.  After  continuing  for  some  time  in  the  province  of 
TigrtS  it  was  judged  expedient  that  Mr.  Gobat  should  proceed 
further  into  the  interior ;  and  at  this  period  the  present  journal 
commences.  The  career  of  his  fellow-labourer  was  short.  Within 
a  year  and  a  day  of  their  entering  Abyssinia,  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  wounds  received  from  the  bursting  of  his  gun  in  firing 
at  a  hippo|K)tamus ;  an  affecting  and  irreparable  loss. 

The  Abyssinian  branch  of  the  Coptic  Church  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century".  To  retain  its  clergy  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  subjection  to  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  its  sole  bishop  or 
ahufia  must  be  a  foreigner ;  and  he  has  generally  l>een  furnished 
from  one  of  the  Coptic  monasteries  of  Egypt.  He  has  consc- 
C|uently  been  in  general  as  ignorant  of  either  the  ancient  Ethiop- 
tic  or  the  vernacular  language,  as  a  lord  bishop  of  Bangor  or  St. 
Asaph  is  of  the  Cymraeg^  or  an  Irish  primate  of  Erse.  The 
clergy,  secular,  and  regular,  arc  said  to  form  a  twentieth  part 
of  tnc  Christian  iwpulation.  The  two  principal  orders  of  monks, 
those  of  Debra  lAlmnos  and  those  of  AI)Ihi  Exist ateosy  are  vio¬ 
lently  opjwscd  to  each  other,  both  in  their  theological  tenets  and 
their  |X)htical  interests.  Our  information  respecting  the  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  the  Abyssinian  Church,  prior  to  the  present  mis¬ 
sion,  has  come  to  us  almost  entirely  through  Ludolf,  the  learned 
author  of  a  History  of  Abyssinia  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Jesuits.  Of  the  tragical  and  abortive  attempts  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  Papal  Supremacy  in  that  country  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Professor  Lee  has  drawn  up  a  brief  account, 
which  closes  with  the  following  pithy  and  just  remark. 

*  Thus  ended  n  mission  which,  for  the  intrigue  with  which  it  was 
introduced  into  Abyssinia,  the  artifice  and  cruelty  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  miserable  and  disgraceful  termination  which  it 
received,  admits  of  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Some 
elforts  were  indeed  afterwards  made,  by  the  Congregatio  de  Propa^ 
gandA  Fide  at  Home,  for  establishing  a  mission  in  Abyssinia  ;  but  the 
arsons  sent  on  this  errand  were  every  one  of  them  murdered  by  the 
1  urks  before  they  could  arrive  in  that  kingdom.*  p.  45. 

Abyssinia  is  geographically  divided  into  three  grand  regions : 
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Tigre*  comprehending  the  tract  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
river  Tacazze,  having  for  its  capital  Axum,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Abyssinian  monarchy;  Amhara,  west  of  the  Tacazze,  having 
Gondar  for  its  capital ;  and  the  independent  kingdom  of  Shoa. 

All  the  governors  of  the  interior  beyond  the  Tacazze,  arc  now 
dependent,  we  are  told,  upon  Ras  Mariam,  the  present  Shiekh 
paramount,  except  the  Governor  of  Samen  and  the  King  of  Shoa. 
Being  furnished  by  Sebagadis  (the  chief  to  whom  Mr.  Salt  ren¬ 
dered  some  important  service  when  in  Abyssinia)  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  ambassador  of  Ras  Mariam,  and  to  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Governor  of  Samen  with  whom  he  was  to  travel,  Mr. 
Gobat  left  his  brethren  at  Adigratc,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
IIKIO,  and  commenced  his  journey  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  March,  arrived  at  Adowah,  where  he  halted  for  a  week. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  two  Greeks  and  two  Armenians  ;  but  the 
most  interesting  interview  was  with  an  Abyssinian  monk,  with 
whom  the  following  conversation  took  place : — 

*  I  began  by  asking  him  why  the  Abyssinians  arc  so  scrupulous  in 
the  observance  of  fastings,  &c.  which  is  not  commanded  in  the  Word 
of  God ;  while  they  arc  not  scrupulous  about  transgressing  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Lord. 

‘  Monk,  “  You  see  that,  in  your  country,  God  has  given  you  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Him ;  and  you  are  disposed  to  do  good  and  to 
avoid  evil.  It  is  not  so  with  us :  we  are  very  wicked.  When  we  see 
a  man  who  does  not  please  us,  we  could  wish  to  kill  him  :  when  we  see 
an  object  that  pleases  us,  we  long  to  steal  it :  we  are  liars,  &c.  This 
is  why  we  find  fasting  necessary  in  order  to  mortify  our  bodies.  You 
have  no  need  of  it.’* 

'  Missionary,  **  That  is  precisely  your  error.  You  wish  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  before  God  bv  your  fasts,  and  a  few  works  which  you  call  good ; 
and  yet  desire  to  live,  on  the  whole,  in  sin.  This  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel ;  which  tells  us  that  the  sinner  is  justified  only  by  faith 
in  Jesus — that  faith  by  which  we  arc  justified,  is  inse|)arable  from 
love  towards  the  Saviour — and  that  love  constrains  us  to  obey  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.” 

‘  Monk,  **  Yes,  but  all  our  people  are  plunged  in  ignorance ;  they 
know  not  the  gospel.'* 

'  Missionary,  **  That  is  what  I  have  to  deplore  everywhere ;  but  it, 
is  your  priests  and  monks  that  arc  the  cause  of  it.  Why  do  you  not 
instruct  the  people  ?  ’* 

*  Monk,  “  Y.OU  are  right ;  but  we  have  not  the  necessary  means  of 
instruction.  A  long  time  ago  I  heard  that  the  gospel  might  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  Amharic.  I  have  travelled  throughout  Abyssinia ;  have  come  " 
to  Tigre  for  the  express  purpose  of  procunng  a  copy ;  and  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  finding  it,  and  was  returning,  quite  downcast  on  my 
way  home,  when  I  found  you  the  other  day  at  Madya.  Now  that  you 
have  given  me  the  gospel,  I  am  going  to  WalcalC  to  study  it ;  first  for 
niysclf,  and  then  I  sh^  devote  my  life  to  the  instruction  of  children. 
Write  your  name  in  it,  that  you  may  be  lieloved  in  Abyssinia.  When 
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it  nhall  be  known  in  my  country,  that  they  can  have  the  gospel  in 
Tigre,  people  will  come  in  crowds  to  procure  it.” 

*  Missionary.  “  I  give  you  the  gosjH'l  on  condition  that  you  will  teach 
nothing  to  children  but  the  word  of  (tod.** 

*  Monk.  **  1  promise  you  so  to  do.”— 

*  1  have  conceiviHl  a  strong  affection  for  this  young  man.  He  has 
every  nppi‘anince  tif  sincerity.*  pp.  55 — 57. 

A  pilgrim  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Gobat  from  Egypt,  is 
stated  to  have  nearly  learned  the  Four  Gospels  by  heart  while  at 
Jerusalem  ! 

On  the  Hth  of  March,  Mr.  Gobat  left  Adowah  for  Axum, 
which  is  described  as  finely  situated  at  the  foot  of  two 
mountains,  in  a  vast  fertile  plain,  lie  was  disappointed  at  not 
iH'ing  able  to  stay  a  day  at  this  interesting  place,  to  explore  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  On  the  12th,  he  descended  a  high 
mountain  to  the  Tacazze,  which  he  crossed  ‘  about  two  gun-shots 
‘  Ih'Iow  the  moutli  of  the  Ataba/  where  the  river  was  ‘  a  good 
‘stone's  throw  broad,'  and  knee-deep — we  presume  at  the  ford: 
it  is  full  ‘  of  hipjmpotamusses  and  crocodiles.’  He  then  ascended 
a  high  and  very  craggy  mountain  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  pursuing  his  course  S.W.,  crossed  another  mountain  into 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Ataba ;  and  passed  up  it  to  a  village  of  the 
same  name.  At  F.l)ena,  two  leagues  further,  the  two  head, 
streams  of  the  Ataba  meet,  flowing  from  S.  and  S.W.  A 
league  further,  the  traveller  passes  out  of  the  district  called 
'relcmtc,  which  extends  to  the  Tacazze,  and  enters  Samen. 
This  is,  throughout,  a  mountainous  region,  and  the  peaks  were 
at  this  time  covered  with  snow.  It  took  the  travellers  four  hours 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Silqui,  which  is  separated,  on  the 
W.S.W.,  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Houga,  flowing  into  the 
Tacazze,  from  the  lofty  mountain  of  Toloca.  To  the  N.W.  the 
view  was  lost  in  the  little  mountains  of  Walcait.  Proceeding 
southward,  the  route  ascended  to  the  foot  of  a  lofty  peak  called 
^fount  Houahed,  the  summit  of  which  is  almost  always  covered 
with  snow.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  is  the  fort  of  Amba  Hai,  on 
what  Mr.  Gobat  supposes  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Abyssinia. 
Every  day,  they  had  the  same  weather  on  these  mountains.  In 
the  morning,  it  was  fine,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  sun  burning,  till 
near  eleven  o'clock  ;  then  the  sky  began  to  be  clouded ;  a  fresh 
breeze  arose ;  about  one  p.m.,  they  began  to  hear  some  claps  of 
thunder ;  and  towards  four  o'clock  rain  fell,  accompanied  with 
wind,  till  sunset.  The  route  continued  to  lie  towards  the  S.W., 
to  Debaree,  one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  Abyssinia. 

*  It  is  held  on  a  Wednesday  ;  and  every  week  a  caravan  from  Gon- 
dar  comes  to  it,  composed  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  to 
pnicure  salt,  which  is  their  principal  barter  for  cattle  and  cloth.  At 
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present,  the  dollur  is  worth  twenty-seven  pieces  of  salt,  of  about  ten 
inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  tliick.  At  Oondar,  it  is  worth  twen¬ 
ty-two,  but  often  not  more  than  fifteen.  This  market  brings  in  3,00() 
dollars  yetirly  to  the  governor  of  Samen;  and  the  Negad-Iiat,  or  head 
of  the  customs,  puts  no  less  in  his  pocket,  but  they  cry  out  u^nst  him 
us  a  tyrant.  He  is  a  Mussulman.'  p.  79. 

At  this  place,  Mr.  Gobat  witnessed  a  specimen  of  Abyssinian 
justice. 

‘  Near  the  market  I  found  a  man  lying  on  the  ground,  whose  leg 
had  just  l)een  cut  off,  because  he  had  revolted  against  Oubea.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  house  w'here  1  lodged,  I  found  an  old  woman  chained  to  a 
man  who  had  killed  her  brother.  A  little  after,  they  let  the  woman 
gu  ;  and  chained  the  murderer  to  a  young  boy,  a  relation  of  the  person 
who  had  been  killed.  The  murderer  is  from  WnlcaYt.  The  man 
whom  he  has  killed  had  been  a  priest ;  but  he  renounced  his  vocation, 
in  order  to  live  more  freely  in  lictmtiousness.  This  man  having  a 
deadly  enmity  against  him,  and  finding  him  one  day  alone  in  the 
fields,  killed  him.  There  was  no  witness ;  but  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  seized  the  murderer,  knowing  the  enmity  w’hicli  there  was 
between  them.  They  wished,  at  first,  to  kill  him,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  fi>r  the  law  of  retaliation  exists  in  all  its  force 
throughout  Abyssinia ;  but  the  murderer  found  means  to  escape,  and 
fled  to  Oubea,  to  relate  to  him  the  whole  story.  Oul)ca  sent  for  the 
relations  of  him  who  was  killed ;  and  exhorted  them  to  be  satisfied,  by 
making  the  murderer  pay  whatever  sum  they  might  demand.  He  has 
Ixen  condemned  to  pay  twenty  okiets,  or  two  hundred  dollars ;  and 
now  he  takes  his  station  in  the  market,  asking  charity,  till  he  has 
wherewith  to  pay.  From  morning  to  night  be  is  heard  crying,  **  Yan- 
afsi !  Yanafsi !"  For  my  life  !  For  my  life  !”)  When  a  murderer  is 
brought  iM'fore  a  Governor,  the  Governor  cannot  pronounce  judgment’; 
but  always  exho  ts  the  relations  of  the  slain  persons  to  be  reconciled, 
and  to  commute  the  life  of  the  murderer  for  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
he  never  can  compel  them  to  it.  If  the  murderer  is  a  thief,  tne 
(fovernor  himself  condemns  him  to  death.*  pp.  7*1,  5. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Gobat  left  Debarce,  with  the 
caravan,  for  Gondar,  which  he  reached  on  the  next  day.  The 
road  lay  for  many  leagues  through  w*ell-watcrcd  plains  and  over 
an  undulating  country,  depopulated  by  a  thirty  years’  war  be¬ 
tween  the  house  of  Googsa  and  the  governors  of  Samen.  For 
the  same  reason,  this  border  district  remains  entirely  uncultivated. 
Ciondar,  at  a  distance,  resembles  a  forest  more  than  a  city,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  trees  which  surround  its  forty-four 
churches.  Of  the  city  itself,  we  find  no  further  description  than 
is  conveyed  in  the  following  paragraphs;  the  first  giving  an 
account  of  the  Author’s  interview  with  a  ]>cr8onage  called  the 
King,  and  whose  hereditary  dignity  seems  to  have  lieen  super¬ 
seded  in  the  same  way  that  the  Sultans  of  Bornou  and  other 
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Iwirbaric  ilynastios  have  l>C€n  set  aside  by  some  sheikh,  or  vixicr, 
or  nalnd),  who  has  contented  himself  with  assuming  the  sub¬ 
stantial  jwwer,  leaving  the  shadow  of  a  name  to  its  legitimate 
claim  ant. 

‘  1  went  to  see  the  King,  Guigar;  who  truly  hns  only  the  name  of 
King,  for  he  has  luither  teinporal  grandeur,  iu>r  sj»irit,  n(>r  heart,  lie 
was  fi>rinerly  a  monk  ;  hut  after  the  death  of  the  King,  Joas,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  exchanged  the  can  of  St.  Anthonv  f(»r  the  crown.  The  first  Ih'- 
nune  him  much  better.  lie  lives  iu  a  little  circular  house,  built  by  Joas 
on  the  ruins  of  a  part  of  the  palace  built  by  the  Portuguese.  Saluta¬ 
tions  ended,  he  asked  if  I  had  not  a  present  for  him.  Missionary: 
“  No,  1  have  brought  with  me  only  what  was  necessary  :  hut  if  you 
will  uccej»t  a  copy  of  the  Gospel,  I  have. one  at  your  disposal.” 

King  :  “  I  should  much  wish  t«)  see  it.”  Missionary  :  “  I  will  send 
it  t(»  you  to-morrow.”  He  thou  gave  me  a  servant  to  show  me  the 
pal  act* ;  which,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  superior  to  any  thing  that  I 
should  have  expected  in  Abyssinia.  There  are  still  three  large  rooms, 
and  some  small  ones,  in  good  condition  ;  hut  full  of  dust  and  filth. 
The  King  occupies  only  one  hkhu,  furnished  sutliciently  well  for  this 
country,  and  divided  into  two  compartineiit.s  by  a  white  curtain.  He 
asked  me  if  1  had  ever  seen  a  mansion  like  it.  “  Yes,”  I  said  to  him, 
“  1  have  seen  stnne  in  my  country  which  resemble  it  a  little.”  This 
astoiii.shed  him.  “  What !  ”  said  he,  do  there  still  exist  men  able 
to  build  a  house  its  equal  }  ”  1  judged  it  right  to  speak  by  an  inter¬ 
preter,  who  thus  far  interpreted  very  well ;  hut  afterward,  que.stions 
arose  on  some  points  of  religion,  on  which  1  was  obliged  to  declare  an 
opinion  opptisile  to  his.  I  s;iw  how  useless  it  is  to  endeavour  to  preach 
the  G<»spel  by  means  of  an  interpreter  who  is  not  a  Christian  ;  for 
wlieii  he  had  to  contradict,  not  only  did  he  not  suy  what  I  had  said,  but 
oftentimes  he  said  just  the  opposite.  The  King  is  said  to  be  eighty-six 
years  old  ;  l)ut,  for  my  part,  I  should  consider  him  as  being  somewhere 
lK‘twcen  sixty-five  and  seventy.  He  patiently  waits  for  the  arrival  of 
an  Abuna,  to  create  another  King  in  his  place.  He  has  had  the  name 
*if  King  for  seven  years.  His  brother  Joas  had  reigned  four  years,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tlu*  people ;  but  he  had  a  good  support,  or,  one 
might  say,  a  good  superior,  in  lias  Goegsa.  The  present  King  has  no 
lias:  he  lives  on  what  the  great  |RH>ple  are  willing  to  give  him  in  cha¬ 
rity  :  nevertheless,  he  told  me,  that  if  it  were  nut  the  season  of  fast¬ 
ing,  he  would  have  had  an  ox  killed  for  me.* 

*  The  King  sent  me  back  the  copies  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  which  I  had  given  him,  with  a  message,  Iiegging  me  not 
to  take  it  in  bad  part ;  that  he  already  possesses  many  books,  and  that 
he  would  have  much  prefernnl  my  giving  him  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  silk, 
or  linen,  &c. ;  that  other  Whites  who  had  come  had  always  given  him 
something  ;  that  he,  being  a  monk,  prays  day  and  night  for  them  ;  and 
that  he  would  do  the  s;ime  fur  me.  I  sent  him  word,  in  reply,  that  if 
any  one  honours  not  Gtid  according  to  His  Word,  neither  will  (»od 
honour  him  :  and  that  I  was  not  in  possession  of  any  thing  to  give 
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lii.n,  UN  u  present,  m»  worthy  of  u  King  us  the  Word  of  the  King  of 
kings.’ 

‘  April  5,10) — Yesterday  evening,  ut  nine  o’elock,  u  fire  broke  out 
in  the  neighbourlumd  of  the  house  where  1  live ;  und  in  the  Kjmee  of 
an  hour  it  consumeil  about  thirty  houHos.  We  ex])ecteil  nothing  else 
than  to  see  our  dwelling  become,  in  its  turn,  the  prey  of  the  Humes; 
but  when  the  fire  caught  the  neighbouring  house,  the  wind  changed, 
and  we  escaped.  Fire  very  often  breaks  out  at  (irondur  ;  but  the 
lionses  are  built  accordingly  :  it  is  only  the  roof  und  some  trifling 
things  which  burn.  Under  the  roof  there  is  a  terrace,  so  constructed, 
that  the  fire  does  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  house. 
M’hon  the  fire  catches  the  nmf,  they  put  all  their  property  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house :  they  tlien  shut  the  diwr,  which  is  commonly  so 
thick,  that,  when  the  light  straw  rtH)f  is  consumed,  the  door  is  only 
bi'ginning  to  burn  on  the  outside/  pp.  iH) — Dfl. 

The  person  who  has  most  influence  in  Gondar  is  the  Etchegua^ 
tlic  chief  of  all  the  monks  of  the  eountry,  whose  dwelling  is  a 
sanctuary  amid  the  greatest  disorders  :  ‘  no  governor  dares  enter 
‘  it  by  force.’  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  arc  apparently  a  timid, 
s])iritless  people,  trembling  before  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and 
still  more  fearing  the  anathema  of  the  Etchegua.  Mr.  Gobat 
remained  at  Ciondar  till  October ;  and  his  journal  is  occupied 
with  highly  interesting  details  of  his  discussions  and  conversa¬ 
tions  with  a  variety  of  individuals,  llriicc,  it  seems,  is  still 
remembered  with  veneration  under  his  Christian  name,  Yagf)ul>e 
(James).  Since  him,  Mr.  Gobat  was  told,  ‘  no  well-informed 
‘  white  had  come  to  Gondar.*  On  l)cing  asked  whether  he  had 
known  Yagoubc,  his  informant  replied:  ‘I  did  not  know  him 
‘  personally ;  I  am  too  young ;  but  there  are  still  old  men  at 
‘  (loudar  who  knew  him.  He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all 
‘  the  great  people  of  the  country.*  The  English  name  is  held  in 
high  esteem  ;  and  Mr.  Gobat  was  asked,  on  one  occasion,  ‘  whe- 
‘  ther  tlie  English  would  not  do  something  ’  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country,  if  their  assistance  was  asked,  lie  cau¬ 
tiously  rcjdicd,  that  he  did  not  know ;  but  that,  as  the  English 
had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  Abyssinians  these  twxnty  years, 
they  would  be  likely  to  give  them  the  hand,  if  it  was  entreated. 
It  is  an  aifecting  and  humiliating  circumstance,  that  English 
profaneness  has  reached  to  countries  where  hitherto  no  other 
words  of  our  language  have  been  heard.  All  the  way  from  Tigre 
to  Gondar,  Mr.  Gobat  had  the  pain  of  hearing  persons  conti¬ 
nually  repeating  the  profanest  English  curses.  ‘  They  did  not 
‘  know’  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  said,  that  they  were  always 
‘  in  the  mouth  of  the  English  when  angry.’  A  similar  circum¬ 
stance  is  mentioned  by  Bruce.  Among  other  distinguished  per¬ 
sonages  to  whom  our  Author  was  introduced,  was  ‘  the  first  lady 
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‘  in  AbysHinia,'  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Ras  Googsa,  and 
now  a  widow,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  ogress !  ^ 

*  They  speak  much  of  her  at  Gondar.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that 
she  is  a  cannibal,  and  that  she  has  initen  sevend  children.  >V  hen  I 
heard  this  the  first  time,  I  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  after  much 
inquiry,  I  had  at  least  some  suspicions.  It  is  confidently  reported  of 
Googsa,  that  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  Googs;4  was  a  cannibal,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  slaughter 
children  for  some  other  purpose  ;  for  I  hav'O  often  heard  that  the 
Kdjow  Gallas,  from  whom  tlic  fiimily  <»f  (uKigsa  is  descended,  in  very 
particular  cases  slaughter  men,  to  appease  the  deity  \  but  I  have  not 
8C‘en  any  one  who  has  been  a  witness  of  it.  There  is  a  tribe  some 
days  from  (hKnlerow,  on  the  western  niad,  called  Zindgerows  (apes),  ^ 
who  resemble  the  Gallas,  but  who  s|H‘ak  another  language.  When 
there  arrives  a  caravan  or  a  troop  of  strangers,  were  there  even  only 
two,  the  chief  of  the  district  casts  lots  ujH)!!  them  ;  and  immediately 
seizes  him  on  whom  it  falls,  to  slaughter  him,  in  order  to  divine,  or, 
as  one  expressed  it  who  told  me  he  had  been  a  witness  of  this  action, 
to  see  in  Ins  entrails  what  would  be  the  events  of  the  following  year. 
When  the  Gallas  sutfer  any  calamities,  whether  want  or  sickness,  , 
they  sacrifice  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  S<c,,  to  appease  the  divinity. 
(There  are  also  Abyssinian  Christians  who  do  so.)  In  this,  all  the 
Gallos  have  one  and  tlie  same  custom.  They  arc  also  very  partial  to 
myrrh  and  incense,  for  offering  inlours  to  God.  They  have  no  other 
religion  than  this.’  pp.  113,  11. 

Under  the  name  of  Gallas  arc  confounded,  apparently,  tribes  of 
different  family  and  character.  Mr.  Gobat  was  ♦old  of  a  tribe 
who  claim  to  ho  descendants  of  the  Franks  (Portuguese).  The 
following  statement  deserves  attention. 

*  May  11.  This  morning,  at  day-break,  there  came  a  priest,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  monk  who  had  travelled  over  the  w’hole  of  Abyssinia. 
He  told  me,  that  he  had  made  a  journey  of  three  wrecks  to  the  south 
of  Shoa,  right  across  the  country  of  the  Gallas  ;  and  that  he  had 
there  found  a  little  country  of  Christians,  beyond  whom  is  a  people 
called  Caffre.  A  young  ^lussulman  present  told  me,  that  he  had  tra¬ 
velled  much  in  the  interior,  and  that  at  a  month’s  journey  to  the 
W.8.W.  of  Shoa,  he  had  found  a  little  Christian  empire,  who  have  a 
particular  language  called  Sidama,  and  liooks.’  p.  166. 

Of  course,  some  of  tlic  Portuguese  settlements  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

‘  Shoa  itself,  IVIr.  Gobat  states,  *  is  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Abyssinia,  in  all  its  agitations.  The  actual  king,  Sehla  Selasse, 
the  seventh  of  the  same  family,  aged  thirty-three  years,  has  already 
reigned  eighteen  ycare,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  who  are  very 
proud  of  him.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has  much  extended  the 
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frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  the  south  and  the  west.  The  provinces  of 
the  (ralias  which  he  has  sulnlued,  have  generally  embraced  the  Christ¬ 
ianity  of  Abyssinia.*  p.  341. 

A  young  Galla  whom  Mr.  Gobat  subsequently  met  with  on 
his  return  to  Adigrate,  interested  him  much  by  his.  anxiety  to 
receive  Christian  instruction,  and  gave  him  the  following  brief 
history  of  his  life. 

‘  ^lade  a  prisoner  and  a  slave  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  (he  is  not 
yet  thirty,)  he  was  sold  to  a  master  at  Gojam,  who,  after  having 
caused  him  to  be  baptized,  soon  set  him  at  liberty.  Being  free,  he 
might  liave  returned  to  his  country,  which  is  not  far  from  Gojam  ;  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  Christian,  without  knowing  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Without  assistance,  and,  so  to  speak,  without  a  master, 
he  has  attained  to  a  tolerable  understanding  of  the  Ethiopic.  lie 
himself  is  now  in  the  habit  of  preparing  his  parchment,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  to  W'rite ;  and,  altnough  he  has  never  had  a  muster, 
his  writing  is  very  legible.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
diirereiice  existing  between  the  Gospel  and  human  w'ritings  ;  but  now 
he  studies  the  Epistles  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  Three  years  ago 
he  went  to  see  his  relatives,  and  to  engage  his  father  to  come  into  the 
Amhar.i  country,  there  to  embrace  Christianity.  His  father  replied, 
that  he  had  no  kind  of  objection  to  embracing  Christianity  ;  but  that, 
having  always  been  free,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  regarded  us  a  slave  in 
the  Amhara  country.  “  But  go,**  added  he,  **  and  bring  hither  a 
Christian  priest,  to  teach  and  baptize  us :  W'e  will  all  submit  to  his  in¬ 
struction.**  He  returned  to  Amhara ;  but  he  could  not  find  an  in¬ 
telligent  priest  w'illing  to  accompany  him  into  his  country.  He  re¬ 
solved,  in  consequence,  to  be  himself  consecrated  for  the  ministry :  he 
became  a  monk  at  Gondar,  and  came  to  Tigr6,  w’hcrc  the  Abuna  was, 
to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands:  but,  on  his  arrival,  the  Abuna  had 
just  died ;  and  he  remained  in  Tigre  for  more  than  two  years,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  a  new  Abuna,  to  lay  his  hands  on  him.'  pp.  320,  321. 

The  Gallas  bear  the  character  of  a  ferocious  and  murderous 
people.  Their  country,  Mr.  Gohat  says,  ‘  is  a  vast  field  which 
‘  demands  the  attention  of  Christians ;  and  would  present,  per- 
‘  haps,  few  er  obstacles  to  the  messengers  of  Christ  than  those 
‘  netions  which  have  more  complete  systems  of  idolatry  or  of 
‘  Anti-Christian  superstitions.’  But  he  does  not  see  how  it  can 
be  entered  upon  without  the  aid  of  one  or  two  Missionary  stations 
in  Abyssinia.  We  must  extract  Mr.  Gohat’s  reflections  on  taking 
leave  of  the  Amharic  capital. 

'  It  is  not  without  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  grief  that  I  quit  this 
city;  in  w'hich,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1  have  felt  myself  a  Mis¬ 
sionary.  If  I  may  judge  of  Abyssinia  from  its  capital,  our  Mission 
may  expect  happy  results  from  its  labours;  for  there  is,  in  many,  a  hun¬ 
gering  and  thirsting  for  the  Word  of  God,  such  as  I  have  never  found 
elscw'here.  The  most  part  are  convinced  of  their  own  ignorance,  and, 
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in  a  gnnit  measure,  of  the  ij'iiorttiice  uf  the  ]>riests.  3'liey  are  sensible 
of  their  need  of  a  Savitmr  and  a  Mediator  to  bring  them  to  (ickI  ;  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  n  ith  this  high  feeling  are  combined  almost  all  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  Messengers  of  Christ  will  have  to  condmt ; 
for  the  pretended  power  that  the  priests  have  to  l)ind  and  to'hwse,  the 
invoaition  of  saints  and  angels,  fasting,  ])ilgriinages,  ^tc.,  are  so  many 
false  Saviours,  and  so  many  Antichrists,  wliich  the  devil  has  invented 
to  turn  weary  and  heavy-laden  souls  far  away  from  the  true  Saviour. 
Heason  is  not  unalde  to  fnrnisli  proiifs  of  the  uselessness  of  all  these 
things;  but  it  is  the  Word  of  (io<l  alone  that  can  annihilate  supersti¬ 
tion,  in  all  its  conflicting  forms,  by  regenerating  the  heart.  For  this 
reason,  the  grand  aim  of  Kvangelical  Missions,  in  this  country,  should 
l)e  to  multiply  copies  of  the  llible,  and  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  All  other  acts  of  biMievolence  should  be  made  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end;  for  when  meirs  hearts  are 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  (Jospel,  all  human  doctrines  and  in¬ 
ventions  fall  of  themselves;  and  in  proportion  as  superstition  yields  to 
the  Truth,  corruption  of  manners  gives  place  to  holiness  of  life.* 

jip.  2G2,  3. 

Mr.  (iobat's  account  of  the  Ahyssinians  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  favourahle  and  encouraging  than  wc  had  hcen  led  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  ‘  In  the  midst  of  the  cliaos  of  corruption  in  this  coun- 
‘  try,'  he  says,  ‘  there  arc  some  traces  of  goodness  (among  the 
‘  Cnristians)  which,  like  precious  stones,  have  remained  dispersed 
among  the  moral  ruins  of  Abyssinia.'  Falsehood,  swearing,  the 
vices  resulting  from  illicit  connexions,  arc  ])rcvalent ;  but  theft  is 
held  in  general  detestation,  and  is  ])unishcd  severely.  The  ser- 
vants  arc  generally  more  faithful  than  in  Europe.  Hospitality 
is  universally  observed;  and  their  native  character  seems  to  be 
hum.ine. 

‘  Though,*  s;ivsMr.(i()bat,  ‘  I  have  heard  of  some  acts  of  cruelty,  still 
I  must  say,  that  in  general,  the  Ahyssinians  are  not  cruel.  In  war,  they 
scarcely  ever  kill  a  man  whom  they  take  prisoner ;  and  w’hen  they  see 
that  victory  is  theirs,  they  prefer  making  great  circuits  in  order  to  take 
prisoners,  rather  than  killing  tlnise  who  still  defend  themselves  before 
them.  The  cases  in  which  they  arc  cruel  occur  in  the  w'ounded  of  the  op¬ 
posite  party  :  they  let  them  languish  and  miserably  perish,  when  a  little 
care  would  probably  save  their  lives.  Nor  are  they  cruel  to  animals; 
and  therefore  I  can  scjircely  believe  what  Bruce  says  concerning  their 
cruelty  in  this  respect:  and  whenever  I  have  asked  the  Ahyssinians, 
whether  it  happens  sometimes  that  people  cut  off  a  piece  of  liesh  from 
a  living  animal  to  eat  it,  they  have  always  manifested  horror  at  it. 
Hut  having  myself  experienced  what  extreme  hunger  is,  I  believe  the 
possibility  of  any  act  a  man  is  capable  of  devising,  in  order  to  procure 
necessary  food.  If  there  are  cases  of  cruelty,  such  as  Bruce  reports, 
they  certainlv  are  cxct‘j)tions  ;  and  particular  cases  of  that  kind  are  not 
wanting  in  feun»pe.  I  have  seen  j)arents  chastise  their  children  for 
having  plucked  out  feathers  from  a  fowl,  'which  was  not  dead,  although 
they  were  going  to  kill  it. 
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*  Toward  the  poor,  tlie  Ahyssinians  are  very  charitable.  Their  nio- 
li\os  may  not  always  1)2  the  purest ;  but  God  only  knows  thejMJ 
thoroughly  ;  it  belong  not  to  me  to  judjj;e.  When  at  Gondar,  in  the 
time  of  dearth,  I  have  known  persons  of  fortune  who  entertained  about 
sixty  maimed  persons;  and  in  fact,  when  the  Ahyssinians  have  it  in 
tlieir  power,  they  never  send  a  beggar  away  without  giving  him  some¬ 
thing  :  they  sometimes  give  beyond  iheir  means,  for  they  will  fre- 
ipiently  sufror  hunger,  in  order  to  share  the  little  they  have  with  those 
who  are  still  more  misorable.  In  good  seasons,  therefore,  there  are  but 
fi*w  !)eggt\rs.  Tlie  beggars  almost  always  ask  alms  in  the  name  of  the 
Saint  of  the  day  ;  and  having  eighteen  festivals,  or  days  of  idleness, 
every  month,  there  is  always  some  variety. 

‘  The  Ahyssinians  are  very  i^asily  provoked  to  anger ;  but  they  are  as 
easily  reconciled  to  each  other.  In  Tigre,  they  sometimes  l>eat  each 
other,  in  their  disputes  ;  but  in  the  country  of  Amhara,  this  scarcely 
ever  takes  place ;  for  there  the  man  who  has  beaten  must  pay  a  fine, 
proportionate  j)artly  to  the  offence,  and  partly  to  his  means ;  half  of 
which  is  for  him  who  has  been  beaten ;  unless  he  has  also  struck,  in  which 
case  both  arc  fined.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  to  insult  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  would  expect  they  would  never  be  reconciled 
again  ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  arc  often  good 
friends  again.  Excepting  the  petty  governors,  who  arc  jealous  of  the 
advantages  of  their  equals,  and  of  tliose  who  are  a  little  sujwrior  to 
them,  there  arc  scarcely  any  who  keep  up  implacable  hatred.  The 
grandees  pardon  their  inferiors  easily,  when  they  ask  for  pardon.  For 
the  reconciliation  of  two  parties,  there  must  always  be  a  mediator ; 
sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  parties  that  requests  him  to  exercise  his  func¬ 
tion  ; — this  is  the  case  particularly  when  discords  between  husband  and 
wife  are  to  be  settled.  After  having  arranged  between  themselves, 
one  of  them,  generally  the  most  culpable,  puts  a  large  stone  Ujwn  his 
neck,  and,  ap]>roaching  the  other,  asks  for  pardon :  the  other,  in  say¬ 
ing  to  him,  “  ^lay  God  forgive  you  !’*  takes  the  stone  and  puts  it  on 
lus  own  neck,  in  order  to  ask  j)ardon  of  the  first;  who,  on  forgiving 
him,  takes  the  stone  and  puts  it  again  in  its  place.  A  master, 
liowever,  seldom  puts  the  stone  on  his  own  neck :  he  contents  himself, 
on  forgiving  his  servant,  with  taking  the  stone  from  his  neck  and 
putting  it  into  his  hands.  They  carry  also  a  stone  to  an  offended  per¬ 
son,  even  if  no  dispute  has  taken  place.  One  day,  two  of  my  servants, 
after  having  sought  in  vain,  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  for  a  sheep 
they  had  lost,  came  to  me,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees,  each 
witli  a  stone  of  about  eighty  pounds  weight  on  his  neck,  to  request  me 
to  beat  them  severely,  as  a  proof  that  I  forgave  them ;  os  a  father 
forgives  his  children,  after  having  chastised  them.  The  stone  they 
carry  is  generally  a  mill-stone.  The  rarest  thing  in  Abyssinia  is,  for 
the  relatives  of  a  man  who  has  been  killed  to  forgive  the  murderer ;  and 
when  they  do  not  agree  upon  a  pecuniary  fine,  they  make  use  of  the 
same  arms  with  which  he  has  killed  their  relative,  to  kill  him  ;  so  that, 
if  he  had  killed  a  man  with  his  hands,  they  would  kill  him  with  their 
hands  also.’  pp.  357 — 360.  ^ 

The  Mohammedans,  who  have  multiplied  in  Abyssinia  since 
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the  (lays  of  Bruce,  arc  in  every  point  of  morality  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  (’hri&tians. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  (iobat  to  Gondar,  like  that  of  Martyn  to 
Shiraz,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  permanent  results  of 
the  most  beneficial  character ;  and  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
he  has  distributed  will  lx?  as  seed-corn  cast  upon  the  waters,  that 
will  not  fail  to  find  an  appropriate  soil,  and  sprinjr  up  hereafter. 
One  cannot  but  ardently  desire  that  regular  channels  of  inter- 
course  with  this  interesting  peo])le  should  be  opened,  by  means  of 
which  ('hristian  knowlixlgc  might  Ik*  made  accessible  to  those 
who  have  been  so  long  secluded  from  civilization.  The  state¬ 
ments  conuined  in  this  journal  have  strengthened  our  suspicion, 
that  Abyssinia  might  be  reached  more  easily  from  the  coast  of 
Adel  or  Berlx'ra  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
anxious  wish,  that  an  attem]»t  shouKl  be  made  to  ]>enetratc  to  the 
Cialla  countr)'  by  the  caravan  route,  which  is  known  to  he  one 
of  the  avenues  of  traffic  into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent, 
'rhe  close  connexion  and  intercourse  which  subsisted  in  ancient 
times  between  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  African  Sheba, 
seems  to  indicate  very  uneijui vocally  the  route  by  which  modern 
civilization  could  most  easily  uhtain  an  entrance  into  these  coun¬ 
tries.  the  seat  of  ancient  empire  ;  and  w  hich,  though  ecclesiastically 
connected  with  Kgypt  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Cdiristianity, 
were  certainly  not  dependent,  in fonnernges, cither  commercially  or 
politically  ,  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

^Vc  must  now  turn  the  globe  half  round,  and  by  a  rapid 
transition  pass  from  countries  whose  history  stretches  back  into 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  to  tbc  recently  discovered  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific.  (’ajUain  (’ook,  though  not  the  first  navigator 
who  ascrrtaine<l  the  existence  of  the  beautiful  islands  called 
New  Zealand,  basilic  merit  of  having  made  the  first  survey  (with 
surprising  accuracy)  of  their  coasts  and  harbours;  and  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Yate  tells  us,  are  remarkably  correct.  Tbc  attention  of  the 
('hureli  Missionary  Society  was  first  directed  to  these  islands  by 
the  Uev.  Samuel  ^larsden,  senior  chajdain  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  and  the  first  Missionaries  landed  in  the  latUT  end 
ot  the  year  IBl  k  'I'he  diflicuUies  and  discouragements  w’hich 
they  had  to  contend  with  for  many  years,  were  of  the  most  trying 
description.  Mr.  Yate  gives  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the 
histo»-y  of  tliis  mission. 


*  Uanoihoca,  .1  native  village  oa  the  north-west  side  of  the  Bay  of 
slands.  under  li.e  chieftainsliip  of  lualura,  was  the  place  first  selected, 
rutUer  ti^^l  occupied ;  fi;r  there  was  then  no  choice  of  situations : 
uml,  notwithstanding  powerful  enemies  from  both  within  and  without, 
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the  (iirspi*!  has  never  yet  Imhmi  driven  away  from  that  jiluce.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  Mission,  almost  all  that  the  meml>ers  could 
do,  was  to  keep  their  jrroiind.  The  threats  which  were  frequently  held 
out  to  them  by  the  natives  w'ould  prolmbly  have  suthced  to  drive  them 
away,  had  they  at  that  time  understood  the  lun^nn):e,  of  which,  happily 
for  them,  they  W’ere  ignorant.  Privations  of  almost  every  nature— the 
want  of  shelter,  of  food,  of  i-aiment,  of  companions — might  lie  borne 
with  comparative  ease  ;  but  the  taunts,  and  revilings,  and  threats,  of 
those  whom  you  only  desire  to  benetit,  and  for  whose  sake  all  earthly 
comfort  is  given  uj>,  are  most  dilHcult  to  endure  with  patience  and 
firmness  and  faith.  In  the  first  years  of. the  Mission,  and  when  its  re¬ 
sources  were  limited  to  a  very  small  annual  sum,  no  extensive  plans 
ctuild  lie  adopted  for  the  general  gootl.  Hut  when  the  “  Active,’*  a 
Miiull  schiNiner,  was  purchased,  and  employed  in  the  Mission,  the  Mis- 
!(ioiiaries  were  better  able  to  procure  timlier,  and  to  erect  jiernmnent 
Imiises.  The  enemies  of  this  Mission,  how'ever,  most  to  be  dreaded, 
were  some  of  their  own  household.  The  nnmlier  of  LalMiurers  was 
iiicreasiMl ;  and  some,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  wicked  one,  early 
crept  in  among  the  faithful  few.  So  far,  indeed,  did  some  of  them  dis¬ 
honour  the  self-denying  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  they  had  lieen 
siMit  here  to  teach,  that  no  less  painful  a  ])lan  could  be  adopted,  than 
an  ignominious  erasure  of  their  names  frtim  the  list  of  the  Society's 
Lalsiurcrs.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  struggled  on  through  various  difh- 
culties,  of  which  it  would  be  almost  im|)ossible  to  convey  an  adiK^uate 
impression.  Placed  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the  source  of 
their  supplies ;  suffering  through  the  lowness  of  the  Society’s  funds ; 
little  com|)ctent  to  learn,  and  grammatically  to  arrange,  a  barbarous 
luiiguagc  ;  embarrassed  by  the  superstitions  of  the  natives,  many  of 
which  were  not  understtHnl  by  the  ^liKsionuries,  and  consequently  were 
frequently  broken  in  upon  w'ithout  the  |M»wcr  of  explaining  that  it  W'as 
ilone  unw'ittingly ;  they  seemed  to  be  lalKiuring  almost  in  vain,  and 
hoping  ag;iinst  hope.  When  once,  however,  our  early  friends  began  to 
converse  w’ith  the  natives,  and  in  some  degree  were  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  intelligible,  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those  to  wh  »m 
they  were  sent,  the  clouds  Ix^gan  to  jiass  away,  and  light  plainly 
dawned  upon  their  future  course. 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  illustrious  Hongi,  with  Waikato,  a 
chief  of  no  small  im|H)rtance  at  Hangihoua,  visited  England.  They 
were  introduced  to  the  Prince  Regent,  W’ho  received  them  favourably  ; 
and  they  returned  from  the  royal  presence  hmded  wdth  valuable  pre- 
HMits.  After  having  extensively  travelled  about  the  country,  they  wxtc 
provided  with  a  comfortable  passage  back  to  New  Zealand,  and  landed 
on  their  own  shores  with  large  supplies  of  all  that  they  or  their  friends 
valued  most.  From  this  period,  the  Missionaries  rose  in  the  estiina- 
titm  of  the  natives  generally,  and  were  ever  after  beloved  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  Hongi,  and  by  his  jieople.  To  the  friendliness  of  this  war¬ 
like  chief  may,  under  God,  be  attribtited  the  safety  of  the  Mission.  In 
many  critical  moments,  he  threw  himself  between  the  little  unpro¬ 
tected  liody,  and  death  ;  with  much  energy  he  prevented  attacks  upon 
property and  never,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might  to  himself,  would 
he  allow  the  destruction  of  any  thing  belonging  to  those*  whom  he  called 
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hit  frieiiclH.  1  Mieve  that  he  thus  pave  his  <^ntenance  to  the  Mis- 
tionftriet  from  a  sincere  cinivictioii  that  they  wished  well  to  hini)  to  his 
ciHintrynieti,  and  to  all  mankind  ;  and  that  it  was  a  desire,  not  to  ag¬ 
grandise  themselves,  Init  to  benefit  others,  that  brought  them  from 
their  own  native  land,  to  his.  It  was  long  ere  the  generality  of  New 
Zealanders  wert*  c»>nviiioe<l  of  this  truth;  and  till  this  opinion  was 
atlopud,  all  the  inriuenw  of  Ilongi  crmld  not,  at  times,  protwt  the 
Missionaries  from  insult.  Ever  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  une<lucated 
savages,  the  nervous  system  of  some  of  the  memlxTs  was  considerably 
shaken.  Anv  man,  however  strong  his  mind,  or  bold  his  natural  dis- 
iMisitioii,  must  have  felt  his  unprotecttnl  and  cx|>osed  situation,  when 
he  saw  two  or  thriH*  hundriHl  naked  savages  rushing  U|H)n  him,  with 
s|wani  ]ioinleil,  clubs  brandished,  muskets  loaded, — and,  in  their  nish, 
asAUtiiing  the  in<»st  terrific  ])ostures,  and  uttering  the  most  fiendlike 
yells:  he  cimld  not  but  ftvl  that  his  person  and  his  prox)crty,  together 
with  the  jH»rM»n8  of  his  family,  were  subject  to  the  violent  passions  of 
thosis  whtMc  tender  mercies  an*  cruel.  Nothing  but  a  sense  that  he  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Heavenly  Friend,  who  never  leaves  nor  for¬ 
sakes  his  tHMtple,  could  have  preserved  him  at  such  moments  from  sink¬ 
ing  into  (ieM|Hiir.  At  Kangihoua,  there  have  been  various  I^ilxuirers  : 
none  of  the  e«irly  oiu*s,  however,  now  remain,  except  Mr.  King,  the 
senior- Ijuliourer  of  the  New  Zealand  Mission.  His  time,  for  now  nearly 
twenty  years,  has  l>een  <K:cupied  in  promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welhiro  of  the  Heathen.  Amidst  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
plaiv,  and  unmoved  by  some,  who,  having  set  their  hand  to  the  plough 
at  this  |»articular  s|Hit,  have  hstked  back,  he  has  always  remained  at  his 
|M»t ;  and,  by  a  steady  and  undeviating  course,  has  gained  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  the  iNuifulence  of  the  natives,  and  the  general  esteem  of  all  his 
Fellow- lalsiurers.*  pp.  UiJ — 171* 

'rhe  houses  at  Kangihoua  having  become  dilapidated,  it  was 
deemed  e\|>t‘dient  to  remove  the  Station  to  a  more  eligible  spot, 
calleil  l'e})una.  I’lie  second  station  established,  is  that  of  Kc- 
rikeri,  advaniiigeously  situatal  for  commerce,  at  the  conHuence 
of  the  tide  and  the  fresh-water  stream  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  A  thiril  settlement  was  commenced,  in  August  1823,  at 
Paihia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kay  of  Islands.  In  18t‘30,  was 
fonued  tile  Waimate  settlement,  the  first  that  the  Missionaries 
hatl  lici'n  suffereil  to  found  in  the  interior. 

*  The  imtivcs  of  New  Zealand  had  refused,  for  nearly  fifteen  years, 
to  allow  any  one  to  reside  near  the  villages  in  the  interior :  and  had 
always  rejeclcHl  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  them  for  the 
fnrtheruuce  of  the  (to«»{>el,  in  the  vicinity  in  which  they  themselves  re¬ 
dded.  A  tew  years  ago,  however,  a  general  change  was  manifest  in  the 
o|Nua»ns  of  Mtuie  of  the  leading  men,  on  this  im|x>rtant  subject:  our 
(kdfers  having  l)een  so  frequoutly  rejected,  we  had  nothing  more  to  say> 
Wl  rested,  a|)|>areiitly  ciuitent,  with  the  Stations  which  we  occupied. 
Now  the  scaiC  Ixegan  to  turn ;  aud  the  most  pressing  invitations 
were  gi^eii,  witere,  hut  a  short  time  before,  no  terms  of  negocia- 
tKMi  wiHild  have  lieeii  listened  to.  Experience  has  taught  the  New 
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Zoulniuloni,  that  the  Mi«Manane!i  nought,  not  theira,  hut  them  ;  that 
their  ohjfH’tn  were,  to  add  to  their  temp»ral  comforta,  and  to  endeavour 
to  ensure  their  etcriinl  welfare.  Having  Ikhju  urged  by  the  iMtiveato 
take  up  our  alMnle  more  in  their  immeuiatc  neighbourfiood,  the  Local 
Committee,  with  the  advice  and  aaaiatance  of  Air.  Maraden,  who  hap- 
jtened  at  that  time  to  lie  paying  ua  a  visit,  resolved  to  select  a  site  at 
the  Waimnte,  which  should  posm^ss  these  two  a<lvaiitagt*H ;  namely, 
suitableness  fiir  a  Missionary  Station,  from  its  near  connexion  with 
great  numbers  of  natives  ;  and,  a  siifticiency  of  good  land,  for  the  pur- 
{Hise  of  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  supply  the  whole  Mission  with  nour 
and  other  pro<luce.  A  fine  spot  was  marked  out,  p<issessiiig,  in  a  high 
degree,  lioth  these  advanti'.gi'S.  The  {leople  expressed  their  willingness 
to  part  with  it ;  and  the  land  was  made  over,  in  proper  form,  to  the 
C'hurch  Missionary  Society  and  its  Agents. 

<  There  were  many  difbculties  in  the  way  of  forming  this  establish- 
ment;  the  first  of  which  was,  the  want  of  a  road,  over  which  a  cart 
could  be  driven,  to  convey  stores  to  and  from  the  coast,  or  the  Kerikeri, 
a  distance  of  alamt  ten  miles.  After  much  research,  a  rcsid  was  at 
length  f(»und,  which  headed  most  of  the  deep  ravines,  and  avoided  the 
swain|>s.  Hy  the  criH^tion  of  three  substantial  bridgiMi— one  of  them 
over  the  riviT  Waitangi,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  two  others  over 
smaller  and  less  inifiortant  streams ;  and  by  cutting  through  a  wood 
for  alNiut  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  good  nmd  was  formed,  passable  for 
drays  and  carts,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  span  ot  the  bridge 
over  the  Waitangi  is  sixty  feet ;  and  its  height,  from  the  In'd  of  the 
river,  forty  feet.  This  great  work  was  performed,  in  little  more  than 
three  months,  by  the  natives  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Clarke  and  Hamlin;  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davis  and  myself, 
were  ap]K)inted  to  reside  at  the  New  Settlement.  Karly  in  the  year 
1830,  the  Station  was  formed :  the  snot  was  admirably  adapted  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  natives,  within  u  reasonable  distance  of  other  tribes, 
with  land  available  for  all  the  purposes  of  agriculture :  and,  with  a 
go(Kl  agriculturist  to  superintena  that  branch  of  the  work,  expectations 
were  raised,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  four  years*  expe¬ 
rience,  have  every  prospect  of  being  realized.  The  settlement  is  beau¬ 
tifully  situated  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  hills  :  the  front  view  looking 
towards  the  north,  is  along  range  of  hills,  covered  with  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  kauri-trees,  and  atfording  a  superabundant  supply  of  the  best 
tiinlwr,  within  the  reasonable  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  wanted  for  use.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  roll  the  limpid 
waters  of  the  Waitangi,  irrigating » the  fertile  valley  through  which 
they  How :  to  the  right  of  the  Station  is  the  noble  hill  called  “  Puke- 
nui*’,  or  the  “Great  Hill*’;  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  From  the  top  of 
this  eminence,  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  which  can  be  conceived, 
presents  itself :  in  the  extreme  distance  is  the  ocean,  with  its  welter¬ 
ing  waves ;  at  its  foot  is  the  lake  of  Mawe,  with  scarcely  a  ripple  on 
its  surface.  Here  the  eye  stretches  down  a  deep  valley,  through 
which  numberless  little  streams  are  playfully  passing  on  to  their  great 
n*ceptacle ;  there  a  range  of  mountains  is  seen,  topping  one  over  the 
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(»iher,  till  the  heuveiiH  iheniKelves  ttp|>ear  to  intercept  the  view.  In  one 
place  limy  lie  Kei‘ii  a  few  vertlunt  s|K>tii,  which  shew  that  the  hand  of  man 
liiui  been  at  wt»rk  ;  and  then  the  eye  become*  almost  wt*ary  with  stretch¬ 
ing  it*  ^a%e  over  a  wiideriu***  ot  tern,  ^umlierless  native  villages  are 
visible  III  every  direction  ;  but,  ala*  I  they  do  not  present  the  pleasing 
pr<**tK‘Ct  which  civiliited  man  delight*  to  gaze  upon :  the  rude,  untu- 
t«ir^  sons  of  nature  have  only  habitations  rude  like  themselves.  To 
the  left  of  the  settlement,  we  have  a  distant  view  of  the  hills  on  the 
rtiosl,  ami  of  tlie  heads  t»f  the  Buy  of  Islands  ;  and  in  the  near  ground 
some  rich  and  luxuriant  land,  l>elonging  to  the  tnlie  called  Ngaite- 
win.  .*Vt  tlie  Iwck  i>f  the  Station  runs  a  small  creek,  which  forms  its 
lain  Hilary  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  arc  several  small  villages,  with 
hill  and  dale  iHantifnlly  diversiHinl  ;  with  here  and  there  a  small 
siicred  grove,  dear  to  many  a  Xew  Zealander,  as  containing  the 
mouldering  Innies  of  relatives  and  friends.  One  of  these  groves  forms 
the  iHiumiary  of  the  .Missitm-laiid  on  the  right  of  the  settlement,  and 
presents  a  most  beautiful  object  in  the  scenery  of  the  place.  I  think, 
with  Baron  llilgel,  an  Austrian  nobleman,  who  paid  us  a  visit  to  the 
Waimate,  from  1 1  is  Majesty’s  sliij)  “  Alligator,”  that  it  would  form  a 
study,  aind  Ik*  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  first  artists.  It  W'as 
indeiHl  a  singularly  lovely  place  U'fore  it  was  dismantled  by  the  furv 
of  the  ei^uiiioxial  gale  in  rVlarch  IKM. 

‘  To  all  the  native  resiiionivs  in  connexion  with  the  Waimate. 
stretching  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south-west,  roads  have  Ihm*u  cut  by 
the  |K*«  pic,  to  facilitate  our  visits  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ])reach- 
ing  the  (ios|>el.  The  villages  are  x'ery  numerous,  and  the  inhabit- 
nnt*  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country:  in  most  of  these  villages, 
and  where  the  |Hipulation  is  so  great  as  to  require  them.  Chapels  have 
Ih  .11  eri‘ctcd,  strictly  native ;  and  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  Hedcemer.  Some  of  them  are  constructed  with  rushes  ;  others 
with  luirk  neatly  sewed  ti^'ther  ;  others  with  l)oth  these  materials, 
ixinjoinllv  ;  and  one,  more  substantial,  has  Irvu  ercctetl  with  weather- 
Iniard.  The  y  are  sjiucious  enough  to  eontain  between  loO  and  200 
{K*rsons  each  :  and  though  much  cannot  l)e  said  for  their  internal  de- 
eorutioiis,  yet  they  are,  for  native  w'orkmanship,  peculiarly  neat,  com- 
forUible,  and  well  secured  from  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  w’eather.  A 
rt‘guiar  course  of  visiting  is  kept  up  by  the  Assistant  Missionaries, 
every  Sabbath  :  and  the  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  ]>er- 
furuied  by  them,  whenever  the  w'eather  does  not  prevent  trav'elling. 
At  other  times,  they  are  visited  by  the  resident  Clergyman  of  the 
\V  aimate  ;  and  occasionally,  on  the  8abbuth-day,  his  attention  is  di- 
recteil  towards  them,  but  only  when  it  is  not  likclv  to  interfere  w  ith 
the  spiritual  duties  of  the  settlement. 

*  In  these  villages.  Sabbath  and  Week-day  Schools  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  with  the  sanction  of  the  chief,  under  the  instruction  of  some 
of  the  iHHiple  who  have  previously  |>een  taught  in  the  Mission  Schinds. 
In  the  settlement  itself,  there  are  four  Schools  in  active  operation: 
ail  Infant  School,  at  which  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  tw'entv- 
fivc  ;  a  SchiMil  tor  youtlis  and  adults,  oj)en  from  six  o’cltK'k  till  eigiit 
in  the  summer,  .uid  from  seven  till  nine  during  the  winter  months  ;  a 
.V*hiK»l  in  the  atteruiHni  tor  the  wonum  and  girls  living  in  the  Station, 
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of  which  there  are  genemUy  a)Mmt  fifty  ;  and  a  School  for  the  infant 
children  of  the  Missionaries,  whose  age  does  not  permit  them  to  go  to 
the  general  European  Schools  at  Paihia.  After  morning-school  it 
endtHl,  the  remaining  jKirtion  of  the  day  is  dcvotwl  to  the  work  of  the 
settlement,  which  must  necessarily  Im?  very  varions;  and  all  of  which 
is  d(»ne  by  natives,  under  the  imnuHliatc  direction  and  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  luy-ineinl>ers  of  the  Station.  Kxci»pting  a  millwright  to 
erect  a  mill,  and  a  blacksmith  to  prepare  the  iron- work  for  that  mill, 
no  European  has  lieen  employed  in  the  work  of  the  settlement.  By 
the  natives,  and,  as  was  saitl  Wfore,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs, 
("larke,  DavMs,  and  Hamlin,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  bricks  have 
l)een  made  and  burnt,  most  of  wnich  w’ere  nsen  in  building  chimneys: 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber  have  lieen  felled, 
and  siiwn  up  into  plank,  board,  scantling,  ^c. ;  and  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  shingles  have  been  split,  and  made  use  of.  Thre<* 
substantial  weather-lsMird  dw'elling-housc's,  forty  feet  by  twenty,  with 
skilling  at  the  back,  and  returned  at  the  ends,  have  been  erected  ; 
likewise  stables  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  or  fourteen  horses, 
stores,  carpenters*  shops,  blacksmiths*  shops,  out-houses,  eight  or  ten 
weatluT-lxMird  cottages,  twenty  fet't  by  fifteen  ;  and  a  spacious  Chapel, 
capable  of  holding  from  three  to  four  hundred  {)crsons. 

'  The  Mission  houses  arc  fenced  in  with  paling,  and  contain  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  acres  ;  and  all  the  inner  fences  and  arrangements  are 
completed.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Waimate,  early  in  H134,  the 
commencement  of  its  fourth  year.  The  W'hole  of  the  ground  within 
these  fences  is  broken  up ;  some  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  ; 
other  parts  appropriated  to  orchards,  well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  ; 
others,  to  gcMnl  vegetable  gardens ;  and  portions,  also,  devoted  to  the 
ser\’icc  of  the  married  natives,  as  gardens  around  their  neat  little 
domiciles.  Outside  the  fences,  and  in  what  may  be  properly  termed 
the  farm,  there  are  more  than  forty-eight  acres  sown  with  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  lucerne,  &c.,  of  which  about  thirty  acres  were 
rt-aped  last  season.  A  prospect  more  pleasing  cannot  meet  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  than  the  sight  of  the  British  plough  bnaking  up 
the  deserts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  the  youth  of  acw  Zealand  them¬ 
selves,  the  drivers  of  that  plough,  and  the  conductors  of  the  whole 
business,  after  they  have  received  their  instructions  from  their  teachers 
and  friends.  The  introduction  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  all  of  which 
were  made  at  the  Waimate,  constituted  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Till  these  implements  were  brought  into  use,  the  people 
little  knew  what  their  land  was  capable  of  pnMlucing ;  as  but  very 
small  portions  of  it  were  brought  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
great  ditficulty  of  breaking  it  up  with  the  hoe  or  the  s]>ade.  Further, 
all  the  blacksmith-work,  necessary  in  a  farming-establishment,  for 
carts,  waggons,  drays,  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.,  was  done  here.  Three 
wells,  upwards  of  fifty  feet  deep,  have  been  dug  ;  a  dam  has  been 
erected,  and  a  race  cut  for  the  mill ;  all  the  bricks,  l>oards,  and 
timbtT,  used  in  the  Station,  have  lieen  carted  from  the  places  where 
they  were  respectively  made  and  sawn  ;  all  the  stores,  household  fur¬ 
niture,  coals,  &c.,  brought  in  from  the  Kerikori.a  distance  of  ten  miles; 
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and  nuin€n»us  oth^r  works  havf  bf6n  coinplptcd,  or  arc  now  in  hand. 
The  whole  of  this  haa  been  accomplished  by  about  forty  adults  and 
ffirtv  Youths,  who  never  l)efore  were  accustomcti  to  labour,  and  amidst 
all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  efforts  made  in  an  uncivilized  land/ 

pp.  1S)0— H>8. 

'I'his  is,  iiulcetl,  making  the  wilderness  to^  blowom.  Two 
other  stations  have  just  been  formed;  one  at  Kaitoia,  about  half 
way  between  the  two  coasts,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  ;  the  other  at  Puriri,  in  the  midst  of  flax 
swamps,  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Otlier  and  more  dis¬ 
tant  stations  have  been  projected.  Hy  means  of  exploratory  ex¬ 
cursions,  information  has  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
iiumbtT  of  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
North  Cape  as  far  south  as  Table  Cape;  ‘and  the  time  is 
*  not  far  distant,'  adds  Mr.  Vate,  ‘  when  we  may  hope  to  ex- 
‘  tend  our  researches  as  far  as  Entry  Island,  in  ('ook's  Straits, 
‘  and  shall  thus  know  the  whole  of  the  northern  island  of  New 
‘  Zealand  in  the  length  and  in  the  breadth  thereof/ 

'riie  effects  which  have  followed  the  planting  of  the  GosjK*! 
in  this  island,  though  not  hitherto  of  that  signal  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  character  which  have  marked  the  conversion  of  the  Polyne¬ 
sian  islanders,  are  of  a  very  interesting  description.  Mr.  Yatc 
has  given  a  literal  translation  of  a  variety  of  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  native  C'hristians  or  those  desirous  of  becoming  Christ- 
ians,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  which  will  illustrate,  l>etter 
than  any  narrative,  the  workings  of  natural  feeling,  and,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  t)|H.*rations  of  Divine  Grace.  VVe  shall  make 
room  for  two  or  three  specimens. 

‘  LKTTER  III. 

‘  FROM  UNAIIANOA,  A  YOUNG  .MAN  LIVING  WITH  ME. 

‘  Sir,  Mr.  Yule — My  heart  is  di'sirous  of  l)eing  permitteil  to  enter 
the  Church  of  Jesus  (’hrist.  1  wish  altogether  to  turn  to  our  Father 
which  is  in  hi*aveii,  ami  to  cast  away  all  the  evil-speaking  of  this 
w*i»rld,  and  the  evil-actiug.  1  am  thinking  inside  me  what  can  be 
the  nnirnm  I  ha>*e  two  hearts,  which  are  always  struggling,  one  with 
the  other.  The  one  is  a  very  good  heart ;  the  other  altogether  bad. 

I  am  minderiug  which  will  be  thnnvn  down,  and  put  undermost  at 
l;uit— jwrhiijm  the  good  one;  perhaps  the  had  one.  Oh,  how  they 
tight !  U  ill  you  baptize  me.  or  will  you  not  ?  As  1  have  two  hearts. 
I'erlimpii  you  will  not,  and  |ierha^)s  you  will. 

^ly  writing  to  you  this  time  is  finished. 

*  From  me,  from  your  son, 

'  Unahanga.’ 
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«  FROM  KAflEKR,  BON  OF  A  CHIRK  AT  KAIKOHI,  A  CANDIUATK 

FOR  BAPTIBM. 

‘  Friend,  Mr.  Yatc— My  heart  is  very  dark  and  sad ;  and  the  reason 
is,  l)ocause  0<k1  is  not  there.  (3od  resting  in  the  heart,  causes  the 
heart  to  be  glad  ;  l>ecanse,  when  he  is  there,  evil  is  driven  away.  My 
will  is,  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  evil,  but  to  forsake  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  live  as  Gou  and  Jesus  Christ  say  we  must.  I  wish  to 
talk  with  you,  and  for  you  to  talk  with  me.  I  wish  to  ask  you  how 
I  can  Ih*  Drought  to  stand  nearest  to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour?  * 
Perhaps,  by  liaptism  I  may  lie  brought  near :  perhaps,  by  praying  for 
a  new  heart.  Mr.  Yate,  you  say  how.  Let  me  take  upon  me  a  new 
name:  for  though  the  native  chiefs  scoff  at  me,  and  say,  “Who  is 
Kahekc,  that  he  should  lielieve  ?  it  is  all  nonsense  ;  I  am  not  ashamed 
(»f  saying  to  everybody  that  Jesus  died  for  my  sins,  and  is  my  Haviour 
lud  my  God. 

*  This  is  all  to  you,  Mr.  Yatc,  from  your  friend,  from 

*  Kahrkr.* 


‘  LETTER  XVI. 

‘  FROM  HENRY  GROROR  WATKINS  WARU,  TO  THR  RRV.  W.  YATK. 

‘  My  altoMthcr  friend,  Mr.  Yatc — I  do  not  know  whether  to  say 
my  heart  is  hot  or  cold  :  it  is  both.  I  am  grieved,  because  it  is  hot 
towards  the  things  of  this  passing  world,  and  cold  towards  God  and 
the  things  of  that  there  world  where  llis  residence  is.  I  have  more 
love  for  earth  than  for  heaven :  I  think  more  of  my  liody,  which  must 
soon  die,  and  melt  to  mithing,  than  of  my  spirit,  which  is  to  live  for 
ever.  We  native  men  all  knew,  liefore  you  came  to  our  land,  that  the 
spirit  lives  after  the  body  is  dead ;  hut  our  thoughts,  and  our  words, 
were  not  straight  alxiut  it.  I  will  say  what  my  thoughts  now  arc.  If 
I  lielievc  on  Jesus  Christ,  and  lean  on  Him,  and  altogether  inside  of 
my  heart  believe  Him,  and  then  do  His  bidding,  my  spirit  will  not  lie 
driven  into  darkness  at  last.  But  if  I  believe  jokingly,  and  my  belief 
does  not  make  me  do  the  bidding  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  I  think  I  shall 
not  see  God:  I  shall  be  full  of  fear  to  look  at  Him,  and  no  joy  will 
ever  come  to  my  heart.  This  is  my  thought  about  the  last.  Now,  my 
hither,  who  art  good  to  me,  and  to  my  two  children,  Caroline  and 
Cosmo,  say  you,  is  this  right  ?  I  want  every'  day  to  be  taught,  and  to 
have  my  heart  more  christihed,  as  I  shall  not  live  long:  my  sickness  in 
my  throat  is  killing  me ;  and  before  you  come  back  from  England  to 
this  New-Zealand  land,  I  shall  die.  Remember,  I  have  been  your  boy 
ever  .since  the  day  you  first  came  to  the  Kerikeri ;  and  if  1  cue  before 
you  come  back,  my  children  arc  to  be  yours ;  and  you  are  to  teach  them 
all  alwut  God  and  Jesus  Christ ;  that,  if  I  go  to  hell,  I  may  not  sec 
them  there ;  and  if  I  go  to  heaven,  as  I  have  thoughts  in  me  which 
'Uiv  I  shall,  I  may  see  them,  and  you,  in  that  light,  and  tearless,  and 
nut  sickly  place ;  when  I  shall  not  say  my  neck  is  bud,  nor  my  heart 
cold  toward  God.  This  is  my  farewell  Letter  to  you,  liefore  you  go 
tu  England.  Tell  the  English  Mr.  Watkins,  that  1  think  of  him,  as 
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ht*  is  iiiy  iiuinc ;  aiul  him  this  Hcwart*w;i-l>ox  fi»r  his  wife  to  put 

her  needles  uiiii  t)iri*ml  in*  lell  him»  a  New  ^euhuider  h*^  no  locks, 
nor  hinj:i‘»,  tior  fustenings ;  and  he  must  put  them  on  for  his  wife  him- 
self.  This  is  all  I  write  to  you,  my  father  and  friend,  mine. 

‘  IIknhy  Okorgk  Watkins  Warkk, 

‘  To  Mr.  Vate,  sittiiif?  at  Mr.  Clarke’s  house,  till  he  goes  in  the 
Hulfalo,  at  Waiigansi,  to  England. 

It  would  1)0  quite  8iii>crfluous  to  mid  a  word  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  these  interesting  records  of  ^Missionary  enterprise,  as  de¬ 
serving  the  j)erusal  of  all  our  readers.  What  description  of 
publications  can  ])4)ssess  a  higher  interest  ? 


Art.  III.  Seirctiofi  of  Pormhinl  Examiunfwns  relative  to  the  Destitute 
Classes  in  ! relatnf  Uom  the  Evidence  received  hy  His  Majesty’s 
('ommissioiiers  for  Knqiiiring  into  the  Condition  of  the  INairer 
(.’lasses  in  Ireland,  lly  Autliority.  Hvo,  pp.  411(1.  Price  2.9.  (k/. 
Dublin,  IHilo. 

^Plll’i  chronic  disorder  in  the  social  system  of  Ireland  is  the 
^  absence  of  all  proper  sym])atby  between  the  lords  of  the  soil 
and  the  bulk  cd*  the  population.  Religion  and  Law,  the  two 
great  huinani/ers  of  social  man,  have,  in  Ireland,  contributed 
only  to  widen  the  interval  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,'  and 
mutually  to  estrange  those  whom  in  other  countries  they  tend  to 
unite.  The  Protestant  landlord  finds  in  the  religion  of  his  half- 
starvixl  tenantry  an  excuse  for  the  most  heartless  indifference  to 
his  interests.  ’Fhe  Protestant  ])ricst  seizes  the  pigs  of  the  ])oor 
Irish  (’atholic  for  his  tithe,  and  in  the  religious  animosity  which 
he  has  contributed  to  enkindle,  finds  the  excuse  for  his  extortion 
and  violence.  Law,  in  Ireland,  is  unknown  to  the  jmorcr  classes, 
except  in  the  character  of  the  ])rotect()r  of  the  rich,  the  arm  of 
the  strong.  'I  here  is  neither  poor  law  nor  poor  man's  law.  The 
law  t»f  eject  men  t  is  in  full  force,  but  there  is  no  law  of  settlement, 
'rhe  law  of  lithe  is  enforced —where  it  can  be — by  the  bayonet; 
but  no  law  can  reach  the  absentee  noble,  who  suffers  the  poor  to 
jHTish  of  hunger  in>on  his  estate.  The  Church  property  was 
originally  in  ]>art  the  patrimony  of  the  poor ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  spoliation  of  the  State  Almoner  (which  was  the  character  of 
the  Romish  Church)  was  in  some  measure  com])ensatcd  to  the 
|)oonle  by  giving  them  back,  in  the  sha])e  of  the  poor's  rate  esta- 
blisluHl  by  the  law  of  Klizalx'th,  what  had  been  alienated  from 
parochial  puq)oses  in  order  to  enrich  the  aristocratic  minions  and 
iavimrites  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  In  Ireland,  the  part 
and  interest  of  the  |HH)r  in  the  lithe  has  been  annihilated,  without 
the  semblance  of  any  compensation  or  etjuivalent.  ’Pile  State 
has  hit  iqK>n  the  ex|H‘dicnt  of  making  Ireland  Protestant,  by  con- 
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vcriing  the  glclie  and  lithe  to  the  Ueformed  faitli,  hy  making  every 
tenth  pig  a  IVotcstant,  and  sowing  in  every  plot  of  Popish  ground 
Protestant  potatoes ;  hut  tlic  mass  of  the  peasantry,  on  whom 
this  trihutc  is  levied  for  the  absentee  rectors,  the  clerical  gentry  of 
Dublin,  London,  or  Hath,  or,  at  best,  for  resident  sinecurists  as 
regards  the  hulk  of  their  parishioners, — the  mass  of  the  people, 
in  many  parts  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty,  remain  as  Popish  as 
if  they  had  never  ])aid  a  sixpence  to  the  su])port  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  (Muirch. 

We  heard  it  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  hy  a  nobleman 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  state  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  lias  large  possessions,  that,  up  to  the  accession  of  the 
present  Administration,  no  Act  had  ever  passed  the  Hritish  legis¬ 
lature,  having  for  its  object  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be  incontro¬ 
vertible.  Whatever  the  Protestant  religion,  as  hy  law'  esta¬ 
blished,  has  ettccted  in  Ireland,  it  has  not  taught  the  first  duties 
of  humanity  to  Protestant  landlords.  Absenteeism  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  Ireland ;  but  well  would  it  have  been, 
bad  the  ahsentee  proprietors  alone  stood  chargeable  with  callous 
indiirercncc  to  the  condition  of  their  tenantry.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  that  many  absentee  landlords  have  ranked 
among  the  truest  benefactors  of  Ireland,  and  their  estates  form  a 
happy  exception  to  the  general  system.  I'here  arc  cases  in  which 
the  absentee  ])roprietor  spends  a  larger  proportion  of  the  income 
he  draws  from  his  estate  among  the  people,  in  the  sha]X}  of  im¬ 
provements  and  in  the  employment  of  labour,  than  many  spend¬ 
thrift  and  embarrassed  resident  landlords.  There  arc  also  most 
honourable  exceptions  among  the  resident  gentry ;  and  villages 
are  to  be  met  with,  (as,  for  instance,  Abbeylcix,  Pilltown,  and 
Delgany.)  that  vie  in  rural  neatness  and  comfort  with  any  in 
England.  Hut  the  general  character  of  the  Protestant  landlord 
in  Ireland  is  enough  to  make  every  true  Protestant  blush  for  his 
professed  faith.  We  do  not  now  ask  what  the  Established  ('hurch 
has  done  for  the  poor  peasantry  who  reject  its  services ;  but  what 
has  it  done  for  those  w  iio  profess  and  call  themselves  Churchmen  ? 
What  has  it  taught  them  of  their  social  duties.^  It  would  seem 
that,  for  what  they  care,  their  own  clergy  might  starve,  as  well  as 
the  l)eggarly  peasantry  they  dcs])isc.  What  a  libel  upon  the 
Protestant  landlords  arc  the  accounts  by  which  the  newspapers 
Injspcak  our  commiseration  for  tlic  distresses  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
who  arc  represented  as  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  upon  starva¬ 
tion,  because  the  Protestant  proprietors  of  the  soil  will  not  ad¬ 
vance  the  tithe  with  which  their  estates  are  chargeable,  to  their 
own  ministers  !  So  effectually  docs  the  Establishment  teach  its 
members  to  abhor  the  voluntary  principle,  that  a  Protestant 
Episcopalian  will  let  his  own  minister  go  a4)egging  or  a-bayonet- 
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ting,  bft’ori*  lie  will  step  forward  to  take  upon  himselt  the  payment 
of  the  Hum  which  m  in  vain  ilemandetl  in  driblets  ot  the  pauper 
tenantry  !  And  llis  Cirace  of  'fuam  depilates,  in  the  name  of 
his  brethren,  any  legislative  interference  which  should  throw  the 
burden  upon  the  Protestant  landlords,  instead  of  the  Catholic 
tenantry  !  'Fhey  would  rather  have  to  do,  in  this  matter  of  ex- 
tortion,  with  the  poor  of  another  C’hurch,  than  with  the  rich  of 
their  own  IliK-k  !  'Phis  fact  s|H?aks  a  languaj^c  not  to  he  misun- 
ilerstood.  Surely,  the  laity  are  worthy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  laity. 

'Phe  volume  before  us  forms  a  black  indictment  against  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  Irelaml.  'Plie  picture  of  demoralization 
and  misery  which  it  presents,  is  frightful  and  revolting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme;  and  at  every  page,  it  supplies  evidence  that  criminates 
the  holders  of  Irish  })ro|)erty,  who  have  suffered  this  state  of 
things  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  without  an  effort  at  melioration. 
W'e  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  I'imes  in  referring 
to  this  llc‘|H)rt,  cordially  as  we  detest  our  authority.  ‘  We  neeil 
‘  hardly  observe,'  says  that  Journal,  ‘  that  this  fearfully  degraded 
‘  condition  of  the  Irish  poor  arises  not  from  any  natural  depravity, 
‘  from  any  }»referenee  of  vice  to  virtue,  but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
‘  from  |H»erty,  from  the  absence  of  all  parochial  relief,  in  conse- 
'  (|ucnce  of  which  the  half-starveil  themselves  have  constantly  be- 
‘  fore  their  eyes  the  horrid  and  heart-hardening  spectacle  of  their 
^  nearest  and  dearest  relatives  pining  away  and  dying  a  lingering 
‘  but  certain  death,  from  want  of  clothing,  and  of  shelter  from 
‘  cold  and  rain  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  from  the  miserably 
‘  scanty  and  unwholesome  diet  which  is  all  that  even  labourers 
‘  and  tlieir  families  can  command  during  a  portion  of  the  year/* 

It  is  not  simply  that  there  is  no  legislative  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  jH)or,  but  that  the  relief  which  is  furnished  by  charity, 
cHunes,  for  the  most  }>art,  not  from  the  |)ockets  of  the  rich,  but 
from  the  small  farincio,  shopkec})ers,  and  tradesmen,  and  others 
of  the  middle  classes. 

‘  The  relief  of  the  destitute  falls  almost  completely  on  the  shop- 
kee|HTs  and  fanners,  the  former  subscribing  to  the  mendicity*  and  the 
latter  assisting  all  applicants ;  they  are  more  exp<ised  to  the  beggars 
than  the  rich,  who  take  care  to  keep  the  lieggurs  at  a  distance  wdth 
their  ImiiglH'ggars  ;  they  are  also  more  charitably  inclined.  The  gen- 
tleiiien,  s;iid  Hrown,  very  seldom  give  half-pence ;  some  give  nothing, 
Sir  Uobi'rt  gives  Jd.  to  each  |K’rson  once  a  iiiuiith,  and  nothing  else. 
Two  other  gentlemen  give  one  halfpenny  each  every  Monday.  The 
farmers  always  give  something,  and  the  cottiers  fully  as  much.  The 
labourers  give  freely  ;  the  |>uor  three  times  os  much  in  proportion  to 
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thr  rich,  A  iimn  with  half  an  acre  would  give  Kitty  Hourkc  two  or* 
throe  potatoes  nu»re  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  another.  None,  even 
thost'  who  had  hut  one  meal  in  the  house,  wotild  refuse  relief  for  (hnl'a 
tnike.  A  poor  man  often  helped  me  ns  strong  ns  a  farmer,  though  they 
are  very  good,  addinl  Kitty  R<»urke;  some  are  not  able  to  give,  and  a 
U'ggar  will  not  ask  them.  Martin  had  setui  the  charity  given  from  a 
Isaight  stone  of  ]H)tatoes  hcfort'  it  had  Intii  half  an  hour  in  the  house. 

It  is  not  l)elieved  that  in  this  district  the  l>eggarH  get  so  much  na  in 
some  others,  hut  still  much  is  lost  hy  not  knowing  the  quantity  already 
received. 

‘  Mr.  Alexander,  holding  130  acres,  helps  on  an  average  from  three 
to  twelve  daily,  and  sup|Mmes  he  may  give  worth  within  the  week  ; 
4d.  within  the  week  he  thinks  n  fair  average  for  a  farmer  holding  15 
acres.  Hefore  the  mendicity  was  estnhlishe<l,  the  shopkeepers  hrl|K*d 
once  a  week  ;  the  higher  classes  gave  from  2.t.  to  ;  the  minor  ones 
fnim  4J,  to  IW.,  in  kind  principally.  Mr.  Hamsay  and  Keeler  suppimed 
these  latter  to  imy  tt/.  to  10/.  a-year  rent.  No  case  where  any  jierson 
had  left  himselt  destitute  from  giving  charity  has  l)een  known,  (»r  more 
projH*rly  is  not  acknowledged,  as  the  grwitest  difhculty  is  experienced 
in  getting  the  people  to  confess  that  they  would  he  at  all  richer  if  freed 
from  the  beggars  ;  they  would  invariably  say  that  they  are  not  the 
worse  at  the  year's  end  for  what  they  give,  and  that  Owl's  charity 
never  injured  any  man ;  nor  will  even  the  laliourer  confess  he  has  thus 
injured  himself.  Many,  however,  of  the  farmers  would  prefer  taxing 
themselves  to  avoid  the  present  annoyance  from  Iieggars ;  they  believe 
that  a  general  tax  would  come  cheaper,  as  the  proprietors  now  contri¬ 
buting  nothing  would  be  forced  to  join  them  ;  still  they  dread  a  tax  to 
which  their  means  arc  unequal ;  and  they  think  that  as  the  gentlemen 
are  the  members  who  arc  t<i  vote  on  the  subject,  they  would  take  good 
care  that  it  should  not  fall  on  themselves.  The  general  feeling  amongst 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  is,  that  they  would  rather  pay  more  in 
voluntary  contributions  than  a  small  sum  in  a  tax.  A  compulsory 
power  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  contributions.'  pp.  427,  28. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  states,  in  his  evidence,  that  ‘  the 
‘  collections  made  at  the  Protestant  places  of  worship  arc  distri- 
‘  huted  among  the  Protestant  poor  generally,  at  the  selection  of 
‘  the  minister.’  It  is  a  principle,  seemingly,  of  Irish  Protestant¬ 
ism,  religiously  to  coniine  its  bencliccncc  to  orthodox  poverty  and 
distress;  from  which  it  may  clearly  \ye  inferred,  that  the  good 
Samaritan  was  not  a  type  of  an  Irish  churchman.  ‘  The  gentry,’ 
his  (irace  admits,  ‘  have  no  regular  subscriptions  raised  among 
‘  them  for  the  support  of  the  infirm.  The  landlords  look  to  the 
‘  poor  resident  upon  their  estates:’ — look  to  them  they  do,  for  all 
they  can  get  out  of  them.  ^  There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  part 
‘  of  the  country;’  and  the  Archbishop  adds:  ‘  I  am  sure  tliat, 
^  considering  the  wages  a  labourer  obtains,  it  would  be  utterly 
‘  im]K)ssible  for  him  to  make  any  provision  for  the  wants  of  old 
‘  age.’ 

l)r.  M‘Hale,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  T'uam,  says: 

u  2 
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*  *  Th«f  gentry  scarcely  ever  subscribe  regularly  fur  their  sujn>ort ;  even 

ill  the  siniKuiiH  of  ap|mllinp  ilistress,  ( ami  1881,)  there  were  in¬ 
dividuals  of  large  fortunes  who  did  not  subscrilie  one  shilling. 

*  There  are,  however,  some  splendid  exceptions,  t  nun  what  has 
been  already  stated,  the  burthen,  it  ap|)eiirs,  is  thrown,  in  times  of  dis¬ 
tress,  by  tlie  alHuent  gentry  «»n  their  |MK)rer  but  n\ore  lienevolent 
neighbours.  Orders  are  tifteii  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  large  mun- 
kions,  not  to  suffer  such  a  nuisance  us  a  beggar  to  ap])roach  their  gates. 

1  cmild  name  the  |K.Tsons,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  do  so  ;  such  in- 
dividuals  shoulil  be  forced  by  law  to  give  what  their  inhumanity 
refuM's. 

*  There  are  no  almshouses.  U  licy  disappeared  with  the  intro<luction 
of  the  Kstablihliment  that  luis  continued  to  devour  all  the  pious  re- 
M»urceH  that  fed  those  cliuritable  institutions.  It  is  unnecessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  notice  the  other  intern»gatories  which  relate  to  them. 

*  It  is  in  vain  to  make  a  pn»visiou  tor  the  jkhw,  unless  the  projierty 
of  the  absentees  and  the  church  lauds  are  almost  exclusively  taxed  with 
the  amount,  otherwise  such  a  provision  would  be  no  relief;  all  that 
would  Ih»  gained  by  taxing  I  lie  industrious  classes  would  lie  to  make 
that  i*t»mpulsory  which  is  now  voluntary,  to  create  uiithaiikfuliicss  iu 
the  minds  of  those  iu  whom  now  there  is  gratitude,  and  to  make  those 
give  with  grudging  hearts  who  now  give  with  the  grace  of  a  free  vo¬ 
luntary  offiTing  ;  such  an  exchange  would  lie  a  serious  loss ;  hut  if  tlie 
pn»|H*rtit»s  of  the  absentees  arc  taxed,  and  the  church  lauds  be  re-ap- 
propriated  to  their  original  destination,  the  relief  of  tlie  pinir ;  the 
fetdings  of  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  kindness  on  the  other, 
will  Ik?  left  unimpaired,  whilst  a  large  fund,  now  lying  idle,  W’ill  be 
applied  to  the  sujiport  of  the  j>eople.’  pp.  181,  185. 

Similar  statements  arc  furnished  by  other  witnesses  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  \Vc  give  a  few’  specimens. 


‘  The  support  of  the  vagrant  falls  principally  on  tlie  small  fanner 
and  shopkeeper,  though  all  classes  contribute  something ;  the  farmer 
ami  sbopkce|H‘r  are  more  open  to  the  vagrant  than  the  richer  classes 
are. — (Mr.  St,  (fcwgc.)  The  lioggar  calls  oftener  at  the  poor  man's 
house,  than  at  the  rich  man's,  and  is  oftciicr  sent  aw  ay  empty  by  the 
rich. —  (/I  illiam  '1  he  rich  give  rather  to  certain  know'n  objects 

than  to  common  vagrants. — (Dr.  Kclltf.)  The  piKircr  classes  give  aw'ay 
more,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  the  rich  do.  The  charity  of 
the  richer  classes  is  exerted  more  in  employing  more  workmen  than 
they  require  than  iu  giving  alms. — (Mr.  St.  O forge.)  The  poor  give 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  rich,  iu  proportion  to  their  means. — (Dr. 
KeliyJ)  Persons  renting  only  one  acre,  and  even  day  labourers,  give 
ndief  to  the  Iwygar,  if  they  have  it.— (Mr.  St.  George':)  p.  28:^. 

*  Beggars  arc,  in  almost  all  cases,  persons  who  are  compelled  to  be¬ 
come  by  shwr  necessity.  ^lurphy  says,  “It  is  the  last  time  with 
any  one ;  a  man  that  could  get  work  would  never  do  it.'*  All  agree 
on  this  point. 

*The  following  evidence,  given  by  Ibigarty,  a  iH'ggar.  is  illustra- 
tive  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  class  generally  :  he  says,  “  I 
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am  nearly  tifty  years  ulJ.  1  have  a  wife  and  four  children :  the  eld¬ 
est  is  only  nine.  I  went  to  beg  last  summer ;  it  was  the  first  time. 

^Iv  wife  18  begging  these  six  years;  we  sulfere*!  great  distress  before 
she  went ;  I  had  no  employment,  and  could  not  get  any.  She  went 
out  every  summer  since ;  she  did  no  more  than  snp}M)rt  herself  and 
tlio  chiltiren  ;  she  brought  home  nothing.  In  the  winter  I  used 
to  gather  twigs,  and  make  little  baskets  for  gathering  potatoes; 

I  would  get  threepence  or  fourpence  a  piece  for  them.  Tne  neigh- 
Isuirs  used  to  give  us  potatoes  in  the  plentiful  season.  I  was  obliged  to 
g(»  out  myself  last  May  ;  we  had  another  young  child,  and  I  went  to 
carry  it.  I  would  nither  stay  at  home  if  I  could.  We  staid  out  about 
three  months:  we  went  to  Hoss,  Drumaleague,  Mintervarra,  Ikintrv, 
and  other  places  not  farther  off ;  we  used  to  get  enough  to  «it  while 
we  were  out ;  we  never  wanttnl  for  lodging ;  we  got  it  from  labourers 
and  poor  farmers,  ^\'e  used  to  get  about  a  weight  of  |K)tatoes,  boiled 
and  raw,  in  the  day ;  it  was  just  enough  to  do  us ;  we  seldom  got 
more.  We  made  one  shilling  while  we  w'ere  out,  and  we  bought  some 
clothes  for  the  child  ;  the  children  used  often  get  a  drink  of  milk  from 
the  farmers.  In  winter  we  get  something  from  the  neighlamrs  at 
home.  1  would  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  out  again.  I  would  take 
a  ])leasure  in  seeing  the  peoiile  again  that  were  kind  to  us,  but  1  would 
not  go  out  for  that ;  I  would  rather,  a  great  deal,  work  ft»r  eightpence  a 
day.  I  was  offered  work  while  I  was  out,  but  I  could  not  stop  from 
the  children  ;  my  wife  would  not  Im?  able  to  carry  them.  Few  farmers 
would  take  me  in  the  rags  I  have,  and  I  could  not  stand  the  work 
myself  in  winter  without  better  covering.  1  would  be  willing  to  go 
to  America  now,  if  any  one  would  take  me  ;  or  to  into  a  workhouse, 
even  if  I  was  to  be  separated  from  my  wife  and  children,  if  I  was 
Mire  that  they  would  be  well  off.  I  pay  no  rent  for  the  c:d)in  I  have ; 
it  is  built  on  the  corner  of  an  old  road.  I  do  not  keep  a  pig ;  I  could 
not  buy  one.  I  have  no  clothes  but  these  (his  ch^thes  were  literally  a 
heap  of  rags).  I  did  not  go  to  mass  in  my  own  parish  these  five  years 
for  want  of  clothes ;  I  did  two  or  three  times  in  strange  places.** 

‘  Upon  this  last  statement  Daniel  Sullivan  observes,  It  is  true 
enough,  and  there  are  many  like  him.  When  a  man  has  nothing  but 
rags  on  him,  he  has  not  courage  to  go  among  the  j)eople.  If  he  went 
in  among  the  clean  and  decent  congregation  on  a  Sunday,  all  the  eyes 
in  the  chapel  would  be  on  him,  and  he  could  never  stand  it.** 

‘  Beggars  get  lodging  for  charity,  Imth  from  labourers  and  farmers. 
Daniel  Sullivan  says,  “  Many  a  farmer  cannot  give  it  to  them;  he  has 
his  cattle  and  family  in  the  same  house,  taking  it  all  up,  but  a  labourer 
has  no  cattle.**  James  Mahony  says,  “  I  had  beggars  sleeping  with 
me  last  night,  and  1  had  to  go  and  Imrrow  two  or  three  sheaves  of  straw 
to  make  a  bed  for  them,  and  return  it  this  morning.’* 

*  Almost  every  l)eggar  who  calls  at  a  farmer*8  house  gets  relief ;  the 
quantity  is  generally  proimrtioned  to  the  family.  Salter  says,  “  If 
there  Iw  six  in  a  family,  they  get  six  potatoes  ;  if  there  be  one  beggar, 
she  will  not  get  less  than  two.** 

*  Being  asked  whether  two  large  potatoes  were  meant,  the  witness 
says,  «  It  would  be  a  shame  to  give  two  small  potatoes  as  an  alms.** 

‘The  farmers  in  this  district  are  very  poor.  Mr.  Swanton  knows 
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many*  who,  if  the  rent  were  exacted,  would  hi*  jvaiipera.  It  ik  on 
tbeiu,  iie?erthele»o,  and  on  the  labourer*,  that  the  relief  of  beggar*  fidU 
altnoat  entirely*  Jamea  Mahony  sar*.  “  If^he  farmers  did  not  give 
charity,  the  |>our  would  ntarve/*  The  quantity  given  by  any  one  does 
not  deuend  »»n  his  ability*  1  here  are  farmer*  jwying  ten  pounds  a 
venr  wno  do  not  gire  as  much  us  labourer*,  flaniel  Snilivun  says, 
the  gentry  do  give  aims  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  give  ns  much 
aa  they  could  and  ought  to  give ;  they  do  not  like  to  let  beggars  inside 
their  galea.** 

*  Labourers  give,  proportionably  to  their  means,  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  any  other  class*  During  the  summer,  when  many  of  them 
are  buying  |)otatoes,  they  give  of  course  very  little  ;  but  when  they 
have  a  supply  in  the  luKise,  even  though  it  should  not  be  sutficient  for 
the  winter,  they  give  very  readily.  Tuomy  says,  In  summer  we 
cuiinut  give,  but  when  we  have  a  stock  in,  we  give  as  free  a*  the  far- 
iiiera.**  Murphy  sayn,  I  liought  a  \veight  of  potatoes  to-day,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  if  I  should  refuse  to  give  an  alms  out  of 
that.’*  Daniel  Suliivau  says,  “  We  could  not  have  it  in  the  house  and 
see  fellow’-creutures  wanting  it  ;  when  you  see  the  children  with  their 
leg*  all  split  with  the  wet  and  w'eather,  you  would  have  the  heart  of  a 
stoue  uul  to  take  c*oiiipas*iun  on  them.”  *  pp.  372 — 874. 

Widows  having  young  children  form  a  large  class  of  the  desti¬ 
tute  }H>or ;  they  seldom  obtain  any  aid  from  the  owners  of  estates, 
or  the  employers  of  their  husbands. 

*  On  the  estate*  of  absentees,  no  such  assistance  is  ever  given. 
There  wa*  no  instance  known  of  the  landholder  ginng  their  cabins  and 
gardens,  but  more  frequently  (they)  drive  them  out,  ..  .  The  gentry  do 
nut  subscribe  regularly,  though  occasionally  they  do  so.*  p.  l(^. 

Dr.  Lonsheed,  dis|)ensary  surgeon  at  Ballymoat  (Sligo),  says: 

*  “  for  the  widow  with  young  children,  she  certainly  has  no 
resource  wliatever  bi’nides  that  of  In'gging.**  He  further  states,  that  he 
know*  of  iu>  instance  of  a  widtuv  being  provided  for  by  the  landlord 
under  whom  her  husband  lived.  He  says,  “  Never,  to  the  best  of  my 
kiKiwledgi* :  on  the  contrary,  in  this  neigh  hour  boiHl,  the  landlord  seldtm 
loses  time  in  getting  them  ujf'  his  grimnd  as  fast  as  he  can*"*  * 

p-  1()8, 

*rhe  following  suitement  refers  to  a  barony  of  the  cuuntv  ot* 
Clare : 

The  Assistant  Oummissioners  found  the  widow  Halluran  employed 
in  making  a  quilt,  she  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  and  it  would  take  her 
a  week  to  finish  it,  and  all  she  had  barguiued  for  was  1j.  She  said  she 
could  do  the  job  sooner  if  she  could  w  ork  after  sunset,  but  she  could  uot 
alfurd  a  candle.  It  may  thus  be  estimated  what  the  value  of  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  w  hich  could  not  afford  the  outlay  of  one  halfpenny  on  caiidle- 
light  to  pursue  it.  This  |HK)r  w*idow  was  considered  a  dexterous 
needle  woman  in  her  brancli,  and  yet  she  allowed,  herself,  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  to  work  in  a  farmer’s  house  at  it  both  by  daylight 
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anil  candlelight  for  W  food,  and  the  ootn forts  of  a  good  fire  to  ait  hr, 
without  any  wages  at  all.  They  asked  her  what  would  become  of  her 
children  while  she  thus  laboorea  gratuitonsly,  and  ahe  anawered,  that 
whatever  the  charity  of  the  neighbours  gave  them  would  go  farther 
amongst  them  when  she  would  be  absent  herself.  A  man  who  hap- 
penrsl  to  l>e  standing  by,  said  that  he  would  not  give  a  halfpenny  a 
day  for  what  any  widow  in  the  parish  would  be  able  to  earn  by  the 
lalMiur  of  her  hands.  In  fact,  every  |)erfion  to  whom  the  Assistant 
(Commissioners  spoke  upon  the  subject,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  im* 
|)ossible  for  any  woman  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children  by  her 
own  exertions.  Parochial  assistance  is  unknown  ;  and  the  question 
whether  the  absentee  proprietors,  who  hold  nearly  the  entire  parish, 
over  contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  who  paid  them  rent,  was  answer- 
(hI  with  a  laugh  that  expressed  astonishment  at  the  thought  of  sneh  a 
thing  l)eiiig  entertained.  Morrogh,  who  was  a  tithe  valuator,  and 
knew  the  circumstances  of 'every  holding  in  the  jwinsh, 'declared  that  he 
never  knew  an  instance  where  a  widow  was  spared  either  in  tithe  or 
rent ;  they  were  unable  also  to  ascertain  that  a  single  widow  had 
either  ground  or  a  cabin  rent-free ;  and  several  whom  they  visited  ap¬ 
peared,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  misery  of  their  habitations,  to  pay 
a  higher  rent  than  others  in  their  vicinity. 

‘  The  shopkeepers  do  not  relieve  this  class  to  any  extent,  l)eyond 
the  gift  of  foiMi  occasionally,  as  their  means  would  not  afford  it ;  and 
Hehir  observed  that  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  resident  gentry, 
who  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  or  six  in  numl)er.'  pp.  1  ly,  1  iJl. 

The  following  occur  under  the  head  of  ‘  able-bodied  out  of 
‘  work.’ 

County  op  Galway.  '  I  am  half  the  year  idle,  silling  by  the  fire, 
and  would  not  get  5(/.  a  day ;  I  would  be  glad  to  work  at  dd.  a  day, 

if  I  got  it,  but  where  is  the  man  to  give  it  ?  ” — {John  C(fy.) - "  In  the 

village  there  is  much  more  work  for  labourers  than  in  the  country 
places,  for  in  the  country  every  man  does  his  own  work,  except  the 
gentlemen." — M,  Grady, — — “  I  could  get  a  regiment  for  you  of  able- 
bodied  men,  who  do  not  get  six  months*  work ;  I  pay  my  rent  in 
labour,  and  get  no  work,  except  on  odd  days,  from  any  one  else.*' — 

{John  Co^,) - ''  Those  who  live  near  the  landlord's  house  generally 

work  their  rent.**— (P.  Cauidy,) - “  Work  in  my  trade  is  very  slack  ; 

we  could  not  grumble  at  the  prices,  if  we  got  enough  to  do ;  the  weavers 
here  are  generally  at  work ;  but  each  of  us  spend  six  days  at  two  days' 
work,  and  I  mil  tell  you  why :  if  I  have  a  piece  in  the  loom,  and  no 
other  work  in  the  house,  I  will  not  finish  it  off,  because  it  would  leave  my 
loom  empty,  and  I  would  be  apparently  without  work  ;  it  is  thought  a 
great  disgrace  for  a  tradesman  to  be  unemploy^,  and  it  injures  him  in 
many  ways,  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  more  work  from  him.  A 
tradesman  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  work  at  any  thing  except  his  own 
business ;  he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  any  other  work ;  he  would  be 
thought  insufficient ;  a  man  in  full  work  would  earn  from  1  j.  to  2«.a  day, 
but  the  work  is  not  in  it ;  and  if  any  of  us  who  are  able  to  buy  yam, 
bought  it,  we  might  be  long  enough  striving  to  sell  it  when  woven. 


Half  the  weavern  iu  the  parisih  do  not  earn  Ijt.  a  day.  Thirty  year* 
a|jo,  there  were  as  many  wwirers  n«  houses  in  Kilcre<*st  ;  many  houses 
hud  four  looms;  there  arc  now  only  10  weavers.  From  March  till 
August  Iruile  i»  middling;  many  a  man  at  that  time  will  Ik*  glad  to 
hire  a  Journeyiiiuii  to  help  to  pay  otf  the  debts  he  contracted  at  other 
times  ;  Mune  ki'ep  two  lotims  fi>r  that  purn<»se,  and  that  they  may  n*ar 
their  muis  to  the  trade.  Alany  a  poor  child  is  injuretl  by  it,  and  kept 
afterwards  in  |>overty  all  his  lite.  I  he  father  puts  him  to  his  own 
trade  that  he  might  assist  in  rearing  the  rest  of  the  family.  If  the 
father  was  able  to  pay  ftvs,  and  to  put  him  to  another  tnule,  he  would 
lie  well  otf,  but  might  do  nothing  for  the  family.**— ffr(//iV//. 

“  The  labourers  are  sup|M»rte<i,  during  the  slack  season,  chiefly  by  • 
con-acre ;  they  pay  10/.  an  acre  for  it  ;  there  is  some  to  lie  had  for  Hi'., 
but  there  are  two  chances  to  one  that  he  will  throw  it  up  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  the  cnip  may  so  bad.  and  lie  content  to  lose  his  time,  seed,  and 
lulwur.*’— John  Sharpe. ) 

‘  “  There  is  not  general  employment  in  this  cotintry  during  half  the 
v«ir  ;  there  is  no  eiiipluymeiit  given  to  the  labourers  except  by  some 
few,  bv  one  or  two  gentlemen.’' — {lyArcip) 

*  “  They  can  see  the  ctiw  come  to  their  door,  but  tliey  cannot  get 
the  ctunfort  of  a  bit  of  liutter  for  three  months  in  the  year.” — {Cassidy.) 

*  “  Many  men,  during  last  July,  had  to  live  on  one  scanty  meal  in 

the  21  hours.”— ((i’rf/^7//.) - “  If  they  eat  either  the  little  pig  or 

the  butter,  they  must  go  naked.”— -(Acwwy.) 

*  **  They  must  keep  the  pig  to  pay  for  the  con-acre  ;  one-fourth  of 
them  do  not  pay  their  con  -acre  rent  in  lalxiur,  they  must  ])ay  in  ready 
money  ;  the  fanners  sometimes  take  work,  but  the  landlords  never 
do.” — {Michael  Kone.) 

*  **  In  the  scarce  time  they  often  work  for  (W.  a  day,  and  many  spend 
another  day  looking  for  their  hire  ;  and  when  potatoes  arc  Hd.  or  4ci. 
a  stone,  that  will  go  a  short  way  in  supporting  a  fiimilv.”— 

*  •*  Manv  were  obliged  to  pledge  their  clothes  in  the  pawn-otHce  at 
l^ughrea  last  July,  and  were  not  able  to  go  to  mass  for  w’ant  of 
them.” — {Juffies  M^Ti^hc.)  .  jip.  1113,  1114. 

*  “  Mechanics  and  tradesmen  are  much  licttcroff  than  the  lafiourers ; 
but  they  to<»  sometimes  see  want.  The  county  of  Mayo  would  give 

to  the  whole  nation.” — (liarrelL) — **  1  have  been  often  in  the 
county  of  3Iayo,  and  1  know  that  many  of  its  inhabitants  go  out  to 
lieg,  and  leave  their  land  tilletl  after  them,  and  sometimes  their  cows.” 
— {Cnstidp.) — **  The  p<M»r  of  this  county  go  to  other  counties,  so  that 
there  is  a  regular  excluinge.”— (/)’y/rry.) — “  There  is  a  small  farm 
(1(1  aert^)  in  this  neighlmurhoiHl,  set  at  4/.  lOf.  anacre;  there  is  a 
cottier  on  it  who  pays  (>/.  for  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  with  a  small  house 
on  it.”— ( Krwwy.) — Must  I  not,  to-morrow,  if  turned  out  of  my 
holding,  go  to  In'g,  though  I  can  live  very  middling  as  long  as  I  am 
left  in  it.^” — (J/fl/if/i.)— The  general  food  of  the  peasant  is  dry 
potatoes ;  he  sometimes  may  have  a  herring  or  a  drop  of  milk  ;  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  that  they  can  rear  the  pig,  but  they  cannot  eat  the 
liacon.  *— ^Ci;.rji</y.) — “  N^othing  would  cause  a  man  or  his  family  to 
go  out  of  his  cabin  but  hunger.  The  time  was,  when,  if  a  man  wanted 
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the  making  of  a  cnrt,  he  need  but  go  to  his  landlord  and  aak  it ;  and 
now,  if  a  man  is  known  to  cut  a  thorn  he  will  l)c  fined  for  it ;  firing  is 
very  scarce  here;  wc  must  go  throe  miles  for  turf.” — (Orijffin.) 

*'  There  is  only  one  farmer  in  the  {lurish,  (Killimore,  buronj 
of  Longford,)  **  who  holds  80  acres ;  there  are  three  who  hold  40, 
four  who  hold  80,  10  holding  20,  30  holding  10,  100  holding  5 
to  10,  ir»0  holding  r>,  alMuit  200,  2»to  5,  alnnit  200  from  2  acres 
down,  and  al)out  300  families  depending  on  con-acre  (all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  present  joined  in  this  calculation.)  The  20-acre  men  do  not, 
on  an  average,  give  more  than  from  10  to  20  days'  work  in  the 
vear  each  ;  men  holding  from  5  to  10  acres  never  employ  the  con-acre 
inen  ;  all  the  lalKUirers  are  con-acre  men  ;  they  depend  on  con-acre  for 
their  support ;  they  generally  pay  the  rent  by  rearing  a  pig.  which  is 
fed  with  the  skins  of  the  jmtatoes.*' — {Fgan.)  **  You  could  get  500 
men  to-morrow  willing  to  work  for  any  wages  ynu  would  offer ;  they 
would  go  to  work  without  asking  what  you  would  give  them,  and  be 
satisfied  with  half  pay  ;  this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  there  w'as  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  employment  for  two-thirds  of  the  labourers  ;  the  labourers 
are  not  employed  one-fourth  of  their  time.  I  counted  100  men  going 
from  this  neighbourhood  in  one  group  to  look  for  employment,  and  1 
saw  some  of  the  very  sjime  men  standing  in  the  market-place  at 
Xeiiiigh,  offering  to  go  with  the  farmers  at  any  wages,  when  they 
were  picking  the  best  from  among  them.*' — {yfonaghan.)  I  have 
kimwn  men  to  word  for  4d.  a  day. — (Kilkaldy.)  When  out  of  work 
the  quantity  of  f(M)d  is  certainly  diminished ;  the  decrease  is  greater 
and  more  general  in  the  summer  months ;  but  the  quality  is  not 
changed,  it  could  not  be  worse ;  for  50  miles  round  this  place,  every 
grain  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  every  pig  is  sent  to  foreign  markets :  meal 
or  flour  they  do  not  know  the  taste  of ;  some  of  them  kill  their  pigs, 
hoping  to  get  a  better  price  by  doing  so,  and  cannot  eat  even  the  en¬ 
trails.  The  very  egg  must  go  out  for  the  rent. — {Monaghan.)  During 
the  winter  months  they  live  on  the  produce  of  the  con-acre,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  when  unemployed,  they  live  on  cabbage  and  green  herbs,  with  a 
few  potatoes ;  they  live  for  three  days  on  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
which  they  would,  if  they  could  afford  it,  use  in  onc.^ — (Aiadden.) 
This  is  the  case  every  summer ;  there  were  200  families  in  this  parish 
so  last  summer. — {Egan.)  Those  who  have  a  plot  of 'early  potatoes 
dig  them  l)efore  they  are  half  grown  ;  they  often  have  them  dug  out 
when  they  ought  to  l>e  beginning ;  eating  these  unripe  potatoes  causes 
sickness  ;  many  men  are  put  to  their  graves  by  this  Imd  food ;  they 
are  pounded  with  salt  and  vegetables,  to  form  a  substantial  b<Mly, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  eaten,  they  are  so  wet  and  tasteless ;  they 
are  as  soft  as  mushrooms. — {Campbell.)  *rhey  dig  in  one  month  what 
would  support  them  for  two,  if  allow^ed  to  mature. — {Egan.)  If  there 
a'as  any  means  of  getting  the  loan  of  money  at  this  season,  a  very  small 
sum  would  keep  a  family  from  ruining  themselves  by  digging  the  un¬ 
ripe  potatoes.  A  man  might  get  credit,  but  it  comes  easier  to  him 
to  waste  two  months’  food  when  he  has  it,  in  supporting  his  family  for 
one,  than  to  promise  two  prices  for  one  month's  food  when  he  cannot 
tell  will  he  ever  have  the  means  of  paying  it.— {Cawf/)6c//.) 

*  They  and-their  families  are  often  reduced  to  beg^ry  ;  a  man  first 
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l>n>keii  ill  lii^  ht»UHii‘4  by  pniiuisin^  ti*o  high  a  rent  ;  when  gale  day 
oiiiies  ho  in  ni»t  able  to  pay  it,  and  all  his  stock,  prmluce,  ike.,  are 
canted;  he  then  is  eject  tni,  ami  if  he  has  any  thine  left,  he  takes  a 
skirt  of  a  »»og,  at  a  low  rent,  which  is  fit  to  give  middling  crops.  The 
rent  bt'iiig  raised,  he  is  unable  to  pay  it,  and  all  he  hail  is  spent  in  re¬ 
claiming  the  Un: ;  he  is  now  unable  to  take  another  piece,  so  he  must 
turn  liilmurer,  and  when  employment  is  scarce  he  must  turn  beg¬ 
gar.  There  were  ejiHrtments  served  in  this  neighb<»nrh<H>d  this 
hist  month  ;  all  on  jwrsons  holding  from  10  acres  to  two  ;  some  of 
them  have  10  children,  and  what  I  said  before  must  lie  the  fate  of  the 
nniht  of  them  ;  thi»se  who  have  no  capital  will  have  a  shorter  course, 
for  they  mu>t  turn  lulHiurers  at  once. — (Kgan.)  When  first  driven 
to  beggary »  they  fts*l  ashametl  to  lM*g  in  their  own  parish,  where  every 
|K'rsuii  knows  them,  ami  genemlly  remove  10  or  li>  miles  from  home. 
The  uieii  do  not  geiierully  lH.‘g,  and  as  soon  as  employment  cui  lie 
pri»curetl,  tlie  wife  ami  family  come  back  ;  nothing  but  continued  want 
of  employment  would  cause  a  labourer’s  family  to  continue  begging; 
they  are  often  many  »lavs  on  half  allowance  liefore  their  spirit  is  broken 
down  ;  hut,  accustomed  to  it  as  they  are,  when  it  continues  too  long 
they  must  Moran.)  I  never  knew  a  case  of  poverty  causing 

prtksiitutioii  ill  the  first  instance;  they  are  generally  first  se<luced  by  a 
promise  of  marriage ;  this  promise  lieing  broken,  they  become  reck¬ 
less,  ami  llieii  iiiouev  has  the  effect. —  {Moran.) 

‘  'Phey  often  steal  turf,  |>otatoes,  and  cabbage,  when  in  great  want ; 

I  have  caught  jwrsons  stealing  in\'  own.  I  did  not  prosecute  them  ; 
ciunmou  humauitv  prevented  me,  for  I  knew  that  it  wa.s  want  caused 
them  to  do  it. — (Egan.)*  pp.  197 — 2(M). 

Cou.M'Y  OK  Kiluauk.  ‘  The  |)enods  of  the  year  w’hen  the  labour¬ 
ers  are  out  of  work  are  from  1st  December  to  the  end  of  March,  as  well 
as  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  during  which  time 
ihey  are  often  reiiuced  to  one  meal.  Byrne  states,  “  We  might  be  em- 
|ilo)ed  in  the  morning!  and  broke  in  two  hours,  if  there  was  sign  of 
rain  ;  and  if  you  are  not  noted  as  a  good  labourer  in  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year,  you  may  l>e  left  in  the  streets  fur  a  month  together,  with¬ 
out  any  one  a.sking  what  brought  ytm  there ;  and  I  know  many  labour¬ 
er;*  \vln»,  except  for  the  *  pres>agli  ’  that  gniws  in  the  field,  would  be 
1o>t  entirely.’'  Mr.  (Jeorge  Pirn  states,  “  Last  spring  there  was  a* 
meeting  of  the  iuhaUtaiits  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  several  unemployed 
laliouriTs  came  forw  aid  and  slated  they  had  nut  tasted  foml  fur  twenty- 
four  hours ;  ami  I  am  sure,  in  such  (leriuds,  many  get  up  in  the  murn- 
ing  uol  knowing  where  to  look  for  a  |H»talo  during  the  day,” 

‘  The  Kev.  .Mr.  Iknirne:  “  Aliout  the  year  lb2t)  upwards  of  fifty 
families  were  turned  out  of  their  small  holdings  and  driven  to  live  by 
the  rouiLside  in  miserable  huts,  'llie  husbands  of  ten  or  twelve  women 
abandoned  them  ;  they  w  ere  all  young  men,  and  sup|>o(ied  to  have  em¬ 
barked  tor  America.”  Dr.  Kilzsiuion  slates,  “  I  have  this  day  attended 
an  uuforluiiale  female  w*ho  lias  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  by  her 
first  marriage  ;  last  spring  her  preseui  husband  abandoned  her,  first 
having  dis{>oscd  oi  every  article  he  possessed  to  defray  his  (lassage,  as 
is  Muipo&ed,  to  .Vmerica.” 

*  There  ate  many  lustances  of  their  being  driven  to  begging,  but  it 
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in  •cjwH  on  nil  hnndn  tliry  would  l»o  next  Rtarving  bofiirc  they  would 
(1«  no.  Mr.  Townnpn<l  rrmnrkn.  '*  I  rrnirmlior  the  time  when  a  la- 
!^ounng  man  would  on  noon  Ik*  arru^ed  of  a  capital  crime  an  of  hogging; 
hut  now,  from  >vant  of  employment,  they  think  nothing  of  it.** 

*  They  seldom  can  get  cn'dit.  Oormnn  nnyn,  **  Faith,  we  would  not 
get  it ;  there  in  little  chance  of  paying  it  hack.”  Whenever  they  do 
credit,  it  in  ut  an  advance  of  fn»m  10  to  .^>0  j>er  cent.,  and  thin,  l)e- 
vond  a  doubt,  keeps  them  in  debt ;  **  from  which,**  Mr.  Townsend 
savn,  **  it  must  l>e  a  very  fortuitotin  circumstance  that  can  set  him  free. 

I  was  present,  some  time  ago,  when  a  funner  wan  settling  his  accounts 
with  hin  lalmurern,  thirteen  in  nurnWr,  and  there  was  not  one  that  was 
not  in  debt  to  him,  incurred  in  summer  for  provisions  given  by  him, 
and  thev  seemed  very  well  pleased  at  it,  an  it  ensured  them  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.**  william  (lore  says,  **  f^nst  summer  ime  man  whom 
1  knew,  neither  himself  nor  his  family  tasted  food  f<w  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  knew  him  the  next  clay  obliged  to  give  his  note  for  a 
guinea  for  l,'>jf.  worth  of  meal.**  Mr,  Fagan  and  Mr.  Malone  state. 

It  is  a  geneml  custom  to  give  the  lalKUirers  their  day*a  wage#  at 
l)n*akfast-h<»nr,  l>ecanse  it  is  well  knoAvn,  if  they  do  not,  they  will  lie 
weak  and  not  able  to  work  the  day  out,  as  they  have  no  means  of  get¬ 
ting  their  breakfasts.**  Mr.  Malofie  states,  I  was  this  morning 
obliged  to  employ  two  men  whom  I  saw  going  home  dejected  from  the 
market  square,  (where  they  wait  for  employment,)  In^cjuise  I  knew,  if 
I  did  not,  they  could  not  get  their  breakfasts.*’  When  asked  if  the 
Ijhonrcrs  could  lay  by  for  the  time  of  non-employment,  Kavanagh  says. 
How  could  their  wages  do  that?  Now  the  potatoes  are  dug  mit, 
inav  he  I  would  not  get  a  day's  work  to  the  middle  of  March  ;  and 
>ure,  except  the  famiera  were  kind  to  ns,  what  would*  become  of  us  ? 
But,  thank  fiod,  they  are  very  generous  !** 

*  'llie  Rev.  ^Ir.  Brennan  states,  Tt  w’onld  make  your  blood  nin 
cold  to  hear  the  talea  of  woe  and  misery  that  are  told  me  in  my  confes¬ 
sional  ;  that  the  hardships  the  poor  l)ear  are  beyond  endurance.**  Here 
the  reverend  gentleman  got  excited  at  the  rectdlection  of  some  of  these 
cenes,  and  remarked,  **  They  attribute  all  the  midnight  murders  and 
ussassi nations  in  this  cimnlry  to  political  causes ;  but,  sir,  I  tell  you, 
.ind  am  ready  to  swear,  if  necessary,  that  |)overty  and  deatitution  are 
at  the  root.  One  instance,  sir,  I’ll  tell  you,  that  of  a  dtxTent  farnoer's 
aife,  her  children,  kindly  reared  and  respectably  brought  up,  driven 
out  of  their  holding,  without  a  roof  to  put  their  ht^ads  under :  some 
one  hnilt  them  a  %vretched  hut  by  the  roadside,  which  covered  them  for 
forty-five  nights.  Her  son,  a  young  man,  came  to  me  w’hen  he  heard 
it.  and  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction  said  to  me,  What  am  I 
told,  sir?  am  I  to  live  and  see  those  things?**  Mr.  Brennan  further 
tates,  “  that  in  the  month  of  July  many  labourers,  who  were  out  of 
employment,  were  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  thev 
became  quite  reckless,  and  asked  my  advice  how  they  were  to  act,  sav¬ 
ing  they  could  not  bear  up  under  such  miaerv,  and  were  determiniMl 
not  to  submit  to  it  anv  longer.**  A  mason’s  wages  are  2jt.  tid,  f)er  day  t 
but  (lO'^man  states,  **  I  w’as  thirteen  wt^eks  without  employment,  and 
often  went  to  bed  without  any  meal  in  the  day  at  all ;  and  .so  much  did 
*t  work  upon  mv  mind,  that  I  fell  sick.**  (^lis  was  corroborated  bv 
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tb«  curmte  and  diftpensarr  surgeon,  who  were  present.)  **  I  often  did 
not  care  if  the  gnmnd  o|)ened  and  «n'alh»we<l  me,  and  that's  more  than 
any  one  heard  out  of  my  mouth  liefore.  I  would  willingly  turn  to  an? 
\mr%  of  the  land  that  I  would  get  employment ;  but  this  moment  I 
dou't  know  what  or  where  to  turn  for  emnloyment,  and  often,  if  a 
iieuuy  would  gt't  a  dinner  for  mv  w  ife  and  children,  I  could  not  get  it. 
rVmi  the  fair  anxiety  of  minJ,  many  is  the  night  I  do  ni»t  sleep  a 
wink,  thinking  ou  my  destitution  ;  anil  often,  fnnn  weakness,  my  wife 
is  not  able  tti  leave  the  spot  she  sits  in.  What  is  to  bec<»me  of  us,  I  do 
not  know  !"* 

‘  Mr.  M'Kenna  remarks,  “  I  am  schoolmaster  of  the  Male  National 
School :  the  average  numlier  of  pupils  is  forty  per  day.  My  salar? 
from  public  grant  is  only  10/.  per  annum,  the  remainder  of  my  support 
de|»eiiding  on  the  wwkly  c»»Ilections  of  h/.  each  from  the  parents  of 
the  children  ;  hut  such  has  been  the  distress  and  p<»rerty  of  the  jteople, 
that  during  the  last  ten  months  I  have  only  received  0.t.  tk/.  among 
them  ail ;  and  1  declare  most  solemnly,  that  last  Sunday  my  wife,  my¬ 
self,  and  iny  two  children,  dined  otf  the  mere  dry  potato.  Who  can 
wonder  at  ignorant  {HH»pie  in  such  n  state  joining  WhiteUiys,  or 
other  such  illegal  associations  ^  and  but  for  the  eiiucation  I  have  been 
fortunate  em»ugh  to  receive,  my  miseries  might  have  driven  me  to  such 
acts.** 

*  All  agreed  that,  although  one  class  dfies  not  marry  earlier  than  an¬ 
other,  the  reckless  are  the  most  inclined  to  contract  early  and  impro¬ 
vident  marriages.’  pp.  'J22 — 225. 

Hut  we  forbear.  These  extracts  arc  more  than  enough  as  a 
s})eciuien  of  the  horrible  disclosures  which  the  Inquiries  of  the 
(’oiniiussluiicrs  have  elicited.  The  low  price  at  which  this 
v(»luiiie  has  been  issued,  will,  however,  render  it  inexcusable  not 
to  |NX)inoi€  its  w  idest  circulation.  Such  are  the  blessed  fruits  of 
the  Irish  C'burch  Kstablishmeiit  and  Tory  misrule  in  Ireland ! 
Sucli  is  the  condition  id*  the  ])eusautry  of  a  country  from  which 
the  holders  of  binelices,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  are 

non-resident,  (and  in  210  cases  there  is  no  church,)  draw,  or 
claim  to  draw,  a  revenue  of  half  a  million  sterling,  on  the  pretext 
id*  upholding  the  Hrotestant  religion  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
IH-'Hsantry  who  suppi>rt  their  own  priests!  In  the  provinces  of 
i’ashel  anil  Tuam,  the  propi>rtiou  of  llomau  Catholics  to  Protc- 
htanUi  as  95  and  90  to  5  or  4.  \  ct,  even  there,  tiie  Irish 

1  hurtb  refuses  to  jiart  with  a  shilling  of  the  tithes  wrested  from 
the  Uomisli  Churchy  and  aiieuaied  l*roua  every  charitable  use,  in 
oixlci  to  proiuuic  so  secular,  so  carnal  an  object  as  the  education 
ol  the  people!  Ought  such  an  institution  to  be  allowed  to  insult 
the  igoorance  it  has  fostered,  the  destitution  it  has  indirectly  oc¬ 
casioned?  Not  that  the  working  clergy  are  to  blame:  they  rank 

ouif  present  states  that  this  man  was  never  seen  diuuit,  and 
ail  agreed  m  giving  him  an  excellent  character.' 
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amonjf  panpm  of  Irrland.  The  tithe  i«  not  fit  them.  'J'hc 
very  wealth  of  the  Eatahliahment  is  the  cause  of  their  poverty. 

I  t  is  impo«5sihle  to  say  how  much  longer  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
Poor  might  have  appealed  in  vain  to  the  justice  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  had  not  the  discovery  l)een  at  last  made  by  some  of  the 
shrewder  |iortion  of  the  landed  interest  in  this  country,  that  the 
Irish  corn-growers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  misery  of  their 
labourers  to  undersell  the  English  farmer,  and  to  glut  our  mar¬ 
kets  with  the  fatal  retiundance  of  Imrvests  in  which  the  reaper  is 
not  allowed  to  share.  The  truth  is  slowly  l)cginning  to  unfold 
itself  to  the  contpichension  of  the  dullest  of  our  country  stpiires, 
that  a  land  which  grows  wheat,  and  breeds  stock,  that  its  |>otato- 
fed  peasantry  and  absentee  gentry  do  not  consume,  must,  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  throw  its  produce  into  the  same  market,  inevitably  cause 
the  depreciation  of  the  crops  raised  by  a  wheat-eating  and  l>eef- 
eating  |>opulation,  and  supersede  the  more  costly  cultivation, 
'flic  fact  is  notorious,  that  Irish  Hour  artd  Irish  pigs  have 
Immght  down  the  price  of  both  articles  in  the  English  market 
l)elow  the  minimum  which  allows  of  any  profit  to  the  farmer,  or 
to  the  miller  who  buys  of  him,  or  to  the  cottager  who  used  to 
calculate  u}>on  saving  his  bacon  by  means  of  his  pigs.  It  is  thus 
that  the  misery  of  the  ])eafmntry  in  Iroland  is  acting  as  a  scourge 
upon — not,  happily  tlm  English  ]>easantr}*,  but — the  farmer  and 
his  landlord.  Yes,  English  rents  are  in  danger ;  and  so,  at  last, 
we  hear  of  a  Poor  l>aw  for  Ireland.  This  is  beginning  to  be 
sought  for  avowedly,  not  so  much  in  justice  or  mercy  to  the  Irish 
|)oor,  as  in  protection  of  the  English  gentry.  It  is  as  a  measure 
of  taxation — to  lessen  the  |>rofits  of  the  Irish  agricultiirist,  by 
raising  the  expense  of  cultivation,  that  this  plan  has  been  so 
warmly  espoused.  Sinister  and  selfish  as  is  the  motive  of  its  ad¬ 
vocates,  the  measure  is  one  which  every  principle  of  humanity 
as  well  as  ]K)litical  expediency  unites  to  recommend.  It  is  the 
only  wav  to  hnmnnixe  the  Irish  landlords,  and  to  increase  the 
home  consumption  of  Ireland.  Till  recently,  the  English  fanner 
has  profited  by  the  Irish  pauperism,  which  has  supply  him  with 
cheap  labour  at  the  seasons  when  he  requires  an  extra  supply ; 
and  the  English  labourer  has  seen  his  extra  gains  taken  from  him 
by  the  influx  of  the  migratory  population  of  the  sister  island. 
Hut  the  effect  of  pouring  in  Irish  Hour  upon  the  market  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  which  is  produced  by  the  inundation  of  Irish 
labour.  The  former  was  directly  injurious  only  to  the  English 
labourer :  the  latter  is  ruin  to  the  English  cultivator.  What  is 
to  lie  done?  Ireland  is  daily  increasing  in  wealth; — though  its 
wealth  has  not  hitherto  been  suffered  to  circulate  throughout  the 
Si)cial  system,  but  has  only  aggravated  the  poverty  of  the  indi- 
geut.  Cultivation  is  on  the  increase  there,  and  cannot  be  ar¬ 
rested.  To  close  our  ports  against  Irish  produce,  is  impractitni- 
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hie  :  that  were  a  repeal  of  the  Union  with  a  witness.  What  re¬ 
medy  remains  ?  ^I'he  last  to  wliich  Un^land  will  l>e  driven  to 
have  recourse  ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  best.  Do  justice  to  the  |>eople  : 
abolish  the  tithe,  which  is  a  tax  ii}M>n  the  poor,  and  substitute  a 
|H)or's  rate,  which  shall  be  a  Uix  upon  the  rich,  and  by  which 
means  alone  tlie  proprietors  of  the  soil  can  be  com|>elled  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  K4»ciai  obligations  which  arc  inseparably  involved  in 
their  legal  rights. 


Art.  IV.  The  llackmxuh  of  Canada  ;  Iwlng  Letters  from  the  Wife 
of  an  Kinignint  OHieer,  illustnitive  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
Hritish  America.  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.)  12mo^ 
pp.  iCri.  London,  UHti. 

\1^E  intended,  long  Ijcdbrc  this,  to  find  means  of  discharging 
our  heavy  arrears,  by  noticing  the  ‘entertaining’  series  to 
which  this  volume  Indongs,  and  which  have  multiplied  on  our 
hands  till  they  compose  a  formidable  array.  Among  ^hc  latest  is 
a  very  ])leasing  addition  to  the  ornithological  series,  entitled, 

*  The  Faculties  of  Birds.’  ‘The  History  of  British  Costume’  is 
both  curious  and  entertaining.  ‘  The  Hindoos’,  in  two  volumes, 
will  demand  a  distinct  notice.  The  present  volume,  to  which  we 
must  now  coniine  our  attention,  diiiers  from  most  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  its  original  character,  being  not  a  compilation  from  tlic 
works  of  other  writers,  but,  as  the  internal  evidence  suiKciently 
indicates,  a  description  of  life  in  the  Backwoods,  from  actual 
observation  and  exiKTience,  and  such  us  only  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  woman  C4>uld  have  furnished.  ‘  Among  the  nu- 
‘  merous  works  on  Canada  that  have  been  published  within  the 
‘  last  ten  years,  with  emigration  for  their  leading  theme,  there 
‘  are  few,'  it  is  remarked  in  the  Introiluction,  ‘  if  any,  that  give 
‘  information  regarding  the  domestic  economy  of  a  settler’s  life, 
‘  sutlicieiuly  minute  to  prove  a  faithful  guide  to  the  person  on 
‘  whose  resjmnsibility  the  whole  ctmifort  of  a  family  depends, — 
‘  the  MisTKKss,  whose  department  it  is  “  to  baud  the  bouse  in 

*  order."’ 


*  Indeed,  a  woman’s  iH'n  alone  can  descrila}  half  that  is  requisite  to 
Ik*  told  of  the  internal  management  of  a  domicile  in  the  backwoods, 
in  order  to  enable  the  ontcoming  femde  emigrant  to  form  a  proper 
judgimient  of  the  trials  and  arduous  duties  she  has  to  encounter.* 


To  the  wives  and  daughters  of  emigrants  of  the  higher  class, 
who  contemplate  seeking  a  home  amid  the  Canadian  wilds,  these 
fruits  of  the  Writer’s  ‘three  years’  experience’  will  be  inva¬ 
luable.  Many  British  othcers  with  their  families  have  become 
dcniicus  of  the  backwoods;  and  among  the  bands  that  Great 
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liritain  is  pouring  forth  into  these  colonies,  there  are  many  fami¬ 
lies  whieh  have  l)een  delicately  nurtured  and  well  educated,  so  as 
to  he  ill  prepared  for  the  rough  life  of  a  bush  settler.  *  Fore- 
*  warned,  fore-armed,'  is  an  axiom,  however,  which,  the  Writer 
remarks,  will  apply  to  the  difficulties  and  privations  that  the 
emigrant  must  encounter.  For  some  of  these,  female  ingenuity 
n\ay  find  a  remedy;  and  by  being  properly  prepared,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  emigrant  mav  encounter  the  rest  with 
‘  tliat  high-spiritetl  cheerfulness'  of  wliich  well  educated  women 
often  give  extraordinary  examples. 

‘  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  Work,  that  the  Writer  is  as 
earnest  in  recommending  ladies  who  belong  to  the  higher  class  of 
settlers,  to  cultivate  all  the  mental  resources  of  a  superior  education, 
ns  she  is  to  induce  them  to  discard  all  irrational  ana  artificial  W'ants 
and  mere  useless  pursuits.  She  would  willingly  direct  their  attention 
to  the  natural  history  and  Initanv  of  this  new  country,  in  which  they 
will  find  a  never  failing  source  of  amusement  and  instruction,  at  onct' 
enlightening  and  elevating  the  mind,  and  serving  to  fill  up  the  void 
left  by  the  absence  of  those  lighter  feminine  accomplishments,  the 
practice  of  which  is  necessarily  superseded  by  imperative  domestic 
duties.  To  the  person  who  is  capable  of  looking  abroad  into  the 
iH'auties  of  nature,  and  adoring  the  Creator  through  his  glorious  works, 
are  opened  stores  of  unmixed  pleasure,  which  will  not  permit  her  to 
lie  dull  or  unhappy  in  the  loneliest  part  of  our  Western  Wilderness. 
The  Writer  of  these  pages  speaks  from  experience,  and  would  be 

S leased  to  find  that  the  simple  sources  from  which  she  has  herself 
rawn  pleasure,  have  cheered  the  solitude  of  future  female  sojourners 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.’ 

A  ciiltivateil  mind,  fortified  by  religious  principle,. will  make  a 
friend  of  nature,  and  ffnd  itself  a  home  every  where  in  the  sphere 
of  its  duties.  Of  that  moral  alchemy  which  can  convert  baser 
materials  into  the  precious  ore  of  contentment,  this  Writer  appears 
to  have  attained  the  invaluable  secret.  In  the  following  specimen, 
it  will  l>c  seen  how  good  sense  can  indemnify  itself  for  the  absence 
of  imaginative  ideasurcs. 

‘  Though  the  Canadian  winter  lias  its  disadvantages,  it  also  has  its 
charms.  After  a  day  or  two  of  heavy  snow,  the  sky  brightens,  and 
the  air  l>ecomes  exouisitely  clear  and  free  from  vajwur ;  the  smoke 
ascends  in  tall  spiral  columns  till  it  is  lost  ;  seen  against  the  saffron- 
tinted  sky  of  an  evening,  or  early  of  a  clear  morning,  when  the  hoar¬ 
frost  sparkles  on  the  trees,  the  effect  is  singularly  beautiful. 

‘  I  enjoy  a  walk  in  the  woods  of  a  bright  wnnter-day,  when  not  a 
cloud,  or  the  faint  shadow  of  a  cloud,  obscures  the  soft  azure  of  the 
heavens  above ;  when,  but  for  the  silver  covering  of  the  earth,  I  might 
hwk  upwards  to  the  cloudless  sky,  and  say,  “  It  is  June,  sweet  June." 
The  evergreens,  as  the  pines,  cedars,  hemlock,  and  balsam  firs,  arc 
bending  their  pendent  branches,  loaded  with  snow,  which  the  least 
motion  scatters  in  a  mimic  shower  around  ;  bnt  so  light  and  dry  is  it. 
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that  it  i»  fthakeu  otf  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  top* 
of  the  »tuui|ni  look  quite  prettv  with  their  turbaiw  of  snow  ;  a  black- 
eneil  piru!'>»tun)p»  with  it*  white  cap  and  mantle,  will  often  st<'irtle 
you  into  the  belief  that  some  one  is  approachinj;  you  thus  fancifully 
attired.  As  to  ghosts  or  spirits,  they  appear  totally  banished  from  Ca¬ 
nada.  'rhis  is  too  matter-of-fict  country  for  such  supernaturals  to 
visit.  Here  there  are  no  historical  asjuiciutions,  no  legendary  tales  of 
those  that  came  liefore  us.  Fancy  would  starve  for  lack  of  marvellous 
fisid  to  keep  her  alive  in  the  backwiMKls.  We  have  neither  fay  nor 
fairy,  gho»*t  nor  bogle,  siitvr  nor  wooil-nvmph  ;  our  very  forests  dis¬ 
dain  to  shelter  dryad  or  bainadryad.  S’o  naiad  haunts  the  rushv 
margin  of  our  lakes,  or  hallows  with  her  presence  our  forest-rills. 
No  Druid  claims  our  twks ;  and  instead  of  jMiring  with  mysterious 
awe  among  our  curious  limestone  ri»cks,  that  are  often  singularly 
gn>ujK*d  together,  we  refer  them  to  the  geologist  to  exerci.se  his  skill  in 
accounting  for  their  ap|H*arancc :  instead  of  investing  them  with  the  so¬ 
lemn  characters  of  ancient  temples  or  heathen  altars,  we  haik  ujhmi 
them  with  the  curious  eye  of  natural  philosophy  alone. 

‘  Kven  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  of  the  humblest  class  seem  to 
lay  aside  their  ancient  sujierslitions  on  becoming  denizens  of  the 
wIhhIs  of  i'anada.  I  heard  a  friend  exclaim,  wlien  speaking  of  the 
Mant  of  interest  this  Cimntry  ]M>sse8sed,  ‘‘  It  is  the  most  unjxK'tical 
t»f  all  lands;  there  is  no  sctijie  for  imagination;  here  all  is  new — the 
very  soil  .setun.s  newly  formed  ;  there  is  no  hoary  ancient  grandeur  in 
these  w«hh1s  ;  m»  recollections  of  former  deeds  connected  with  the 
country.  The  only  In'ings  in  which  I  take  any  interest  are  the  Indians, 
and  they  want  the  warlike  character  and  intelligence  that  I  had 
pictured  t<»  myself  they  wtmld  imssess." 

*  This  was  the  lamentation  of  a  ]X)et.  Now,  the  class  of  people  to 
whom  this  country  is  .so  admirably  aiLipted  are  formed  of  the  unlettered 
and  industrious  labourers  and  arti.sans.  They  feel  no  regret  that  the 
land  they  laUmr  on  has  not  bi‘en  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  the  historian 
or  the  lay  the  p<H*t.  'I’he  earth  yields  her  increase  to  them  as  frt'cly 
as  if  it  hud  been  enriched  by  the  bbsHl  of  heroes.  They  would  iu)t 
.sjmre  the  ancient  imk  from  fi*eliug8  of  veneration,  nor  lm»k  uj)on  it 
with  regard  for  any  thing  but  its  use  as  timber.  They  have  no  time, 
even  if  th*‘y  pos.ses.sctl  the  taste,  to  gaze  abroad  (»n  the  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  but  their  ignorance  is  bli.ss. 

‘  Alter  all,  tliese  are  imaginary  evils,  and  can  hardly  l)e  coasidered 
just  causes  tor  dislike  to  the  country.  They  would  excite  little  svm- 
mthy  among  every-day  men  and  women,  thtmgh  doubtless  they  would 
have  their  w'eight  with  the  more  retinetl  and  intellectual  memliers  of 
society,  who  naturuliy  would  regret  that  taste,  learning,  and  genius 
shoulil  bi‘  thrown  out  of  their  pro|)er  sphere. 

‘  For  iny.self,  though  I  can  easily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  j)oet 
and  the  enthusiastic  lover  ot  the  wild  and  the  wonderful  of  historic 
hire,  1  ran  yet  make  myself  very  happy  and  contented  in  this  country. 
It  its  volume  of  hi.story  is  yet  a  blank,  that  of  Nature  is  open,  and 
eloquently  marked  by  the  linger  of  (rod;  and  from  its  pages  I  can  ex¬ 
tract  a  thousand  sources  ot  amusement  and  interest  whenever  I  take 
my  walks  in  the  forest  or  by  the  borders  of  the  lakes.* 
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‘  Hut  I  mu«t  now  tell  you  of  our  sugar- making,'  continuea 
our  lively  Emigrant ;  and  then  follows  a  very  usehil  aceoiint  of 
the  simple  proeess  by  which,  from  the  maple  sap,  may  lie  miinu- 
factured  sugar,  molasses,  and  vinegar,  three  most  valuable  do¬ 
mestic  ingredients.  The  flavour  which  this  sugar  gives  to  tea  is 
not  at  first  found  very  pleasant ;  hut  after  a  while,  the  Writer 
savs,  she  liked  it  far  l>etter  than  muscovado,  ‘  and  as  a  sweet- 
‘  meat  it  is  delicious.' 

Our  next  extract  must  be  an  account  of  a  visit  to  an  Indian 
winter  encampment. 

*A  merry  jmrty  we  were  that  snllied  forth  tlmt  evening  into  the 
glorious  starlight ;  the  snow  sparkled  with  a  thousand  diamonds  on  its 
frozen  surface,  over  which  wc  iMUinded  with  hearts  as  light  as  hearts 
could  lx*  in  this  careful  world.  And  truly  never  did  I  look  u|>on  a 
lovelier  sight  than  the  w«kkIs  presented.  There  had  l)cen  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  the  preceding  day  ;  owing  to  the  extreme  stillness  of  the  air 
not  a  particle  of  it  had  l)een  shaken  from  the  trees.  The  evergreen* 
were  trending  l)eneath  their  brilliant  burden  ;  every  twig,  every  leaf 
and  spray  was  covered  ;  and  some  <>f  the  weak  saplings  actually  l)owed 
down  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  snow,  forming  the  most  lovely  and 
fanciful  Iwwers  and  arcades  across  our  path.  As  yoti  looked  up  to¬ 
wards  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  snowy  bninches  seen  against  the  deep 
blue  sky  formed  a  silvery  veil,  through  which  the  bright  stars  were 
gleaming  with  a  chastened  brilliancy. 

‘  I  wjis  always  an  admirer  of  a  snowy  landscape,  but  neither  in  this 
country  nor  at  home  did  I  ever  see  anything  so  surpassingly  lovely  as 
the  forest  appeared  that  night. 

‘  I^eaving  the  broad  road,  we  struck  into  a  bye- path,  deep  tracked  by 
the  Indians,  and  soon  perceived  the  wigwam  by  the  red  smoke  that 
issued  from  theopen  basket-work  topof  the  little  hut.  This  is  first  formed 
with  light  poles,  planted  round  so  as  to  enclose  a  circle  of  ten  or  twelve 
fi*et  in  diameter  ;  between  thes4»  poles  are  drawn  large  sheets  of  birch- 
bark  l)oth  within  and  without,  Icjiving  an  opening  of  the  bare  |iole8  at 
the  top  so  as  tt)  form  an  outlet  for  the  smoke  ;  the  outer  walls  were 
also  banked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  entirely  from  be¬ 
neath.  Some  of  our  party  who  were  younger  and  lighter  of  foot 
than  we  sober  married  folks,  ran  on  before ;  so  that  when  the  blan¬ 
ket  that  served  the  purpose  of  a  door,  was  unfastened,  we  found  a 
motley  groupe  of  the  dark  skins  and  the  pale  faces  reposing  on  the 
blankets  and  skins  that  were  spread  round  the  walls  of  the  wigwam. 
The  swarthy  complexions,  shaggy  black  hair,  and  singular  costume  of 
the  Indians  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  fair-faced  Europeans 
that  were  mingled  with  them,  seen  as  they  were  by  the  red  and  fitful 
glare  of  the  wood-fire  that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
deer-hounds  lay  stretched  in  indolent  enjoyment,  close  to  the  embers, 
while  three  or  four  dark-skinned  little  urchins  were  playing  with  each 
other,  or  angrily  screaming  out  their  indignation  against  the  apish 
tricks  of  the  hunchback,  my  old  acquaintance  Maquin,  that  Indian 
Flibberty-gibbet,  whose  delight  appeared  to  l)e  in  teasing  and  torment¬ 
ing  the  little  papoiises.  casting  as  ns  did  so,  sidelong  glances  of  impish 
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gle€  at  the  guests,  while  as  quick  as  thought  his  features  assumed  an 
im|)enetruble  gravity  when  the  eyes  of  his  father  or  the  squaws  sei>med 
directed  towards  his  tricks. 

*  There  was  a  slight  bustle  among  the  party  when  we  entered  one  by 
one  through  the  low  blanket-doorway.  The  merry  laugh  ran  rouni 
among  our  friends,  which  was  echtH'd  by  more  than  one  of  the  Indian 
men,  and  joined  by  the  j>eculiar  half-laugh  or  chuckle  of  the  squaws. 

**  ChipiH’fi  a  '*  •  was  diriH^ted  to  a  ptwt  of  honour  l>cside  the  hunter 
Peter  ;  and  squaw.  IVter  with  an  air  of  great  gwd-humour,  made 
room  for  me  tin  a  corner  of  her  own  blanket ;  to  effect  which  two  pa¬ 
pooses  and  a  hound  were  sent  lamenting  to  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the 
nunchback  Maquin. 

*  The  most  attractive  ]>ersons  in  the  whigwam  were  two  Indian  girls, 
one  alanit  eighteen, — Jane,  the  hunter’s  eldest  daughter,  and  her 
cousin  Margaret.  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Jane;  her 
features  were  jmsitively  fine,  and  though  of  gipsey  darkness,  the  tint 
of  Vermillion  on  her  cheek  and  lip  rendered  it,  if  not  bt'antiful,  very 
attractive.  Her  hair  which  was  of  jetty  blacknes.s,  was  soft  and  shin¬ 
ing,  and  was  neatly  folded  over  her  forehead,  not  hanging  loose  and 
disorderly  in  shaggy  masses,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  squaws. 
Jane  was  evidently  aware  of  her  superior  charms,  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  Indian  Indie,  by  the  peculiar  care  she  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  black  clotk  mantel,  bound  with  scarlet,  that  was 
gracefully  wnipjn'd  over  one  shoulder,  and  fastened  at  her  left  side  with 
a  gilt  broiK'h.  .Margaret  was  younger,  of  lower  stature,  and  though 
lively  and  rather  pretty,  yet  wanted  the  quiet  dignity  of  her  cousin ; 
she  had  nn»re  of  the  squaw  in  face  and  figure.  The  two  girls  oc- 
cupieil  a  blanket  by  themselves,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  w’orking 
Mune  most  elegant  sheaths  of  deer-skin,  richly  WTought  over  with 
coloured  quills  and  IkmuIs;  they  kept  the  beads  and  quills  in  a  small 
tin  baking-pan  on  their  knees;  but  my  old  squaw  (as  I  always  call 
Mrs.  Peter)  held  her  |x»rcupine  quills  in  her  mouth,  and  the  fine  dried 
sinews  of  the  deer,  which  they  make  use  of  instead  of  thread  in  work 
of  this  sort,  in  her  bosom.  On  my  expres.sing  a  desire  to  have  some 
of  the  |x»rcupine-quills,  she  pive  me  a  few  of  (lifferent  colour  that  she 
UTis  wttrking  a  pair  of  mocassins  with  ;  but  signified  that  she  wanted 
“  Arad  to  work  nuK'sin,’'  by  which  I  understood  that  I  was  to  give 
some  lH»ads  in  exchange  for  the  quills.  Indians  never  give  since  they 
have  learned  to  trade  with  white  men.  She  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  pmis4\s  1  bi^stowed  on  Jane.  She  told  me  that  Jane  was  soon 
to  marry  the  young  Indian  who  sat  on  one  side  of  her,  in  all  the  pride 
of  a  new  blanket  c«»at,  red  sash,  embroidered  {xiwder-pouch,  and 
great  gilt  clasps  to  the  collar  of  his  ciKit,  which  looked  as  warm  and  as 
white  as  a  newly  wnisluHl  Heecc.  The  old  .squaw  evidently  felt  proud 
of  the  young  couple  as  she  gazed  on  them  ;  and' often  rejieated,  with  a 
good- tern j>ered  laugh,  “  Jane's  husband— marry  by  and  by/’ 


*  One  of  the  party.  ‘  S.,  who  happens  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the 
old  hunter  and  his  family.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  they  have  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  title  of  Chippewa,  the  name  of  their  tribe.* 
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*  We  bad  vi  often  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  Indians  sin^ng  their 
hymns  of  a  Sunday  night,  that  I  requested  some  of  them  to  sing  to  us  ; 
the  old  hunter  nmlded  assent  ;  and  without  removing  his  pi|>e,  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Dutchman,  issued  his  commands,  which  were  instantly 
obeyed  by  the  younger  part  of  the  community,  and  a  chorus  of  rich 
voict‘8  tilled  the  little  hut  with  a  meliKly  that  thrilled  to  our  very 
hearts.  The  hymn  was  sung  in  the  Indian  tongue,  a  language  that  is 
pi*culiarly  soft  and  swtM‘t  in  its  cadences,  and  setuns  to  be  com{H>sed 
with  many  vowels.  I  could  not  but  m»tice  the  mmlest  air  of  the  girls ; 
as  if  anxious  to  avoid  the  obstTvation  that  they  felt  was  attnicteii  by 
their  sweet  voices,  they  turned  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  strangi'rs, 
facing  each  other,  and  bending  their  heads  down  over  the  work  they 
still  held  in  their  hands.  The  attitude,  which  is  that  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  dress,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  the  olive  complexion,  heightened 
colour,  and  meek  expression  of  face,  would  have  formed  a  study  for  a 
painter.  I  wish  you  could  have  witnessed  the  scene ;  I  think  you 
would  not  easily  have  forgotten  it.  I  was  pleasi'd  with  the  air  of  deep 
reverence  that  sat  on  the  faces  of  the  elders  of  the  Indian  family,  as  they 
listened  to  the  voices  of  their  children  singing  praise  and  glory  to  the 
(lod  and  Saviour  they  had  learned  to  fear  and  love. 

‘  The  Indians  seem  most  tender  parents ;  it  is  pleasing  to  sec  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  they  treat  their  young  children,  fondly 
and  gently  caressing  them,  with  eyes  overflowing  and  looks  of  love. 
During  the  singing,  each  papouse  crept  to  the  feet  of  its  respective 
father  and  mother,  and  those  that  were  too  young  to  join  their  voices  to 
the  little  choir,  remained  quite  silent  till  the  hymn  was  at  an  end.  One 
little  girl,  a  fat  brown  roly-jwly  of  three  years  old,  beat  time  on  her 
father's  knee,  and  from  time  to  time  chimed  in  her  infant  voice  ;  she  evi¬ 
dently  possessed  a  fine  ear  and  natural  taste  for  music,’  pp.  211—210. 

Most  of  the  CliipiKjwas  of  Rice  Lake,  the  Writer  states,  are 
now  converts  to  Christianity,  and  are  making  considerahlc  ad¬ 
vancement  in  civilization  and  agricultural  knowledge.  ‘  The  race 
‘  is  slowly  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  mingling 
‘  by  degrees  with  the  Colonists.’  The  Indians  of  Upper  Ca¬ 
nada,  including  those  on  the  shores  of  Luke  Huron  and  to  the 
westward,  are  now  estimated  at  only  l.*3,70();  those  of  Lower 
Canada  do  not  reach  ii500 ;  and,  according  to  a  census  of  all 
the  tribes  taken  by  the  North  West  Company,  the  whole  Indian 
population  does  not  now  exceed  100,(KK)  souls. 

Winter,  in  the  towns  and  populous  parts  of  the  province  is 
hailed  with  delight,  instead  ot  dread,  as  a  season  of  leisure  and 
enjoyment  to  all.  The  absence  of  wind  renders  a  very  low  tem- 
jKTature  very  endurable.  There  is  almost  a  trance-liiie  stillness 
in  the  air  during  the  frosty  nights,  and  out  of  doors,  in  the  day¬ 
time,  the  well  clothed  traveller  can  easily  keep  himself  warm. 
Travelling  is  then  most  ex|)editiously  and  pleasantly  performed 
by  means  of  the  sleigh  or  sledge.  The  following  very  ])leasing 
lines,  by  Mrs.  Moodie,  of  which  only  an  incorrect  or  altered 
copy  has  Ixjfore  appeared  in  an  English  publication,  will  shew 
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that  the  Howew  of  poetry  may  be  gathered  from  amid  Canadian 
mows. 

*  Sleigh  Bells. 

*  'Tis  merry  to  hear  at  evening  time 

Hy  the  blazing  hearth  the  sleigh  bell’s  chime; 

To  know  each  bound  of  the  steed  brings  near  ' 

The  form  of  him  to  our  bosoms  dear  ; 

Lightly  we  spring  the  lire  to  raise, 

Till  the  rafters  glow  with  the  ruddy  blaze. 

*  *Tis  he — and  blithely  the  gay  bells  sound. 

As  his  steed  skims  over  the  frozen  ground. 

Hark  !  he  has  passed  the  gloomy  wood  ; 

He  crovsses  now  the  ice-bound  Hood, 

And  8e«*s  the  light  from  the  o|)eii  door. 

To  hail  his  toilsome  journey  o’er. 

‘  Our  hut  is  small  and  rude  our  cheer. 

But  love  has  spread  the  banquet  here ; 

And  childhotnl  springs  to  be  caress'd 
Bv  our  l)eloved  and  welcome  guest ; 

IV'ith  smiling  brow  his  tale  he  tells. 

They  laughing  ring  the  merry  bells. 

'  From  the  cedar  swamp  the  wolf  may  howl. 

From  the  blasted  pine  loud  whoop  the  owl ; 

The  sudden  crash  of  the  falling  tree 
Are  sounds  of  terror  no  more  to  me ; 

No  longer  I  list  with  boiling  fear. 

The  sleigh  -bell’s  merry  peal  to  hear.' 

The  volume  contains  the  best  account  which  we  have  yet 
seen,  of  the  (’anadian  Hora ;  and  the  ornithological  notices  are 
very  interesting.  We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  one  very 
remarkable  and  curious  fact. 

'  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  birds,  I  must  recall  to  your  remem¬ 
brance  the  little  houses  that  the  Americans  build  for  the  swallow. 
I  have  since  found  out  one  of  their  great  reasons  for  cherishing  this 
useful  bird.  It  appears  that  a  most  riwted  antipathy  exists  lietween 
this  sj)ecies  and  the  hawk  trilie,  and  no  hawk  will  abide  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  as  they  pursue  them  for  miles,  annoying  them  in  every 
possible  way,  hunting  the  haw  k  like  its  evil  genius.  It  is  most  sin¬ 
gular  that  so  small  a  creature  should  thus  overcome  one  that  is  the 
formidable  enemy  of  so  many  of  the  feathered  race.  I  should  have 
been  somewhat  scepticid  on  the  snbject,  had  I  not  myself  been  an 
eye  witness  to  the  fact.  I  was  hM>kingout  of  my  w’indow  one  bright 
summer-day,  when  I  noticed  a  hawk  of  a  large  description  Hying 
heavily  along  the  lake,  uttering  cries  of  distress  :  W'ithin  a  yard  or 
two  of  it  was  a  small — in  the  distance  it  appeared  to  me  a  verv  small 
-—bird  pursuing  it  closely,  and  also  screaming.  I  watched  this  strange 
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pair  till  the  pine-wood  hid  them  from  my  sight ;  and  I  often  mar- 
velleil  at  the  circumstance,  till  a  very  intelligent  French  Canadian 
traveller  hup{)ened  to  name  the  fact,  and  said,  so  great  was  the  value 
placi'd  on  these  birds,  that  they  had  been  sold  at  high  prices,  to  be 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  province.  They  never  forsake  their  old 
haunts  when  once  naturalizeu,  the  same  pairs  constantly  returning, 
year  after  year,  to  their  old  house.*  pp.  230,  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  volume  is  not  adapted  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement  only  of  those  who  contemplate  emigration. 
It  abounds  with  details  interesting  to  the  young  naturalists,  and 
forms  altogether  a  very  pleasing  addition  to  our  stores  of  ‘  enter- 
^  tainiiig  knowletlge.** 


Art.  Fundamental  Reform  of  the  Church  Establishment,  by 

which  it  may  be  rendered  less  despotic  in  its  Constitution,  less 
secular  in  its  Spirit,  and  less  intolerant  in  its  Administration  : 
with  Remarks  upon  Lord  Morpeth's  Irish  Church  Bill.  By  a 
Clergyman.  8vo.,  pp.  68.  Price  2s,  London,  1835. 

i  LOUD  !  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes'  were  the  last 
words  of  the  Martyr  Tyndale  in  1536;  but  his  prayer  for 
his  Royal  Murderer  was  not  heard.  Three  hundred  years  have 
elapsed ;  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts  too,  have  passed  away, 
the  English  monarchy  has  been  reduced  within  constitutional 
limits ;  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  lay  popedom  and  the 
Star  Chamber  has  shrunk  into  decrepitude ;  the  Bible  which 
Tyndale  was  murdered  for  translating,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  their  eyes,  as  well  in  many  res])ects  those  of  their 
rulers,  have  been  opened  to  its  authority.  One  proof  of  this  is,  that 
the  Writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  at  large,  without  any  fear  of  being 
strangled  or  driven  into  exile,  or  incarcerated,  which  he  would 
certainly  have  been  in  the  days  of  Parker  or  of  Laud.  Won¬ 
derful  changes  have  taken  place;  but  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  founded  by  Henry  VllL,  and  re-established  by  his  not  less 
despotic  daughter,  remains,  in  all  its  essential  features,  un¬ 
changed.  We  are  living  in  the  presence,  though  happily  not 
under  the  power,  of  a  system  of  Church -government  retaining  all 
the  character  of  the  rude  despotism  which  displaced  the  Papal 
supremacy,  and  swept  away  the  remains  of  the  feudal  system. 

*  In  the  State,  since  that  time,  the  })eople  have  been  acquiring 
power.  What  was  gained  by  the  civil  wars  ending  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  has  never  since  been  lost.  The  Bill  of  Rights  w^as  a  new 
Magna  Charta  which  this  country  has  since  jealously  preserved ;  and 
James  II.,  with  all  the  inclination  in  the  world,  could  never  govern  as 
Queen  Mary  or  even  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had  done.  Since  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  having  never  been,  and  never  again 
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will  be,  the  Plaything  of  the  Cnnvn.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ba- 
lanced  the  |iower  of  the  (’rown,  and  now  is,  (as  it  ought  to  be,)  stronger 
than  the  Cmwn  and  the  Lords  together.  The  decision  of  the  House 
of  C'otnnums  is  now  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation 
becomt's  ultimately  law.  The  I^rds  or  the  Crown  may  send  back  any 
hasty  decision  of  the  C'ommons  for  fresh  discussion ;  may  amend  what 
is  defective,  or  delay  what  is  hasty :  l>ut  the  Lords  and  the  Crown  to¬ 
gether  cannot  in  future  prevent  any  measure  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Commons  shall,  session  after  session,  decree ;  that  is, 
the  few  cannot  interfere  with  the  ascertained  interests  and  wish  of  the 
many.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  things,  the  increase  of  knowled^  and 
wealth  in  the  community  has  given  Parliament  power  over  the  Crown, 
and  the  elwlors  of  the  nation  a  very  vast  induenee  with  Parliament. 
Hut  no  corres|s»nding  change  has  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  the 
I’hurch.  The  Bishops  are  chostui  by  the  Government  without  the 
consent  of  the  Clergy  ;  the  Clergy  are  ordained  by  the  Bishop,  with- 
(»ut  any  examination  by  clergymen  unconnected  with  both  parties ; 
clergymen  are  apjsunteil  to  (Mirishes  without  the  consent  of  the  Pa¬ 
rishioners  ;  and  communicants  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's 
Table  without  the  constant  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  whole  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Kstablishmeiit,  like  some  of  our  old  houses,  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  wants  to 
be  modernized.  It  is  too  old  for  the  times.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  which  our  political  progress  has  created.  It  does  not 
work  well.* 

•  •••••« 

*  The  Bisliop's  jH>wer  is  too  great  and  too  small.  It  can  be  used  for 

Sur|toses  of  oppression,  it  cannot  l)e  used  to  restrain  evil ;  like  other 
es{H>tisms  which  are  (growing  old,  this  cannot  act  according  to  the 
theory  of  its  |K)wer.  ^len  are  jealous  of  it,  and  it  is  in  reality  less 
effective  than  if  its  jwwer  was  much  more  limited.  At  present  the 
whole  discipline  of  the  Establishment  is  much  relaxed.  And  the 
great  improvement  in  our  ISlinisters  has  arisen,  not  by  means  of  our 
system,  but  in  spite  of  it.  We  have  scarcely  any  theological  education 
— no  training  for  the  ministry — a  Bishop  may  be  placed  over  a 
di<icesi‘,  not  l)ecause  he  is  pious,  active,  benevolent,  liberal,  and  courte¬ 
ous,  but  l)ecause  he  is  a  good  scholar ;  or,  has  been  tutor  to  a  power¬ 
ful  nobleman  ;  or,  is  connected  with  some  memlH*r  of  the  Government; 
or  has  written  a  good  (Mditical  pamphlet. — The  Bishop  thus  chosen, 
without  any  reterence  to  previous  pastoral  lalmrs  or  any  strictly  minis¬ 
terial  qualiheations,  at  the  pleasure  of  a  Minister  of  State,  whose 
public  labours  have  |)erhaps  throughout  his  life  prevented  him  from 
paying  much  attention  to  religion,  (or  who  may  indeed  have  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  religion,)  has  the  absolute  right  of  admitting  into  the 
Church  whom  he  wdll — He  has  absolute  jwwer  of  dismissing  Curates — 
he  can  present  w'hom  he  will  to  the  livings  in  his  patronage, —  and  he 
may  make  examination  for  orders  as  light  as  he  will.  It  is  another 
great  evil,  that  there  is  no  presiding  power  in  the  diiKiese,  except  his ; 
because,  by  the  size  of  his  diocese,  he  must  l)e  prevented  from  knowing 
much  which  ought  to  lie  investigated  and  redressed.  What  renders 
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him  less  solicitous  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  diocese,  is  the 
prospect  of  translation  to  a  richer  see,  through  the  same  patronage 
which  secured  his  consecration.  In  itself,  it  is  an  evil  that  the  highest 
authority  in  the  Church  should  l)e  conferred  by  laymen,  without  any 
reference  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church :  and  it  is  rendered  stifl 
worse  by  the  translation  of  the  Bishop  from  see  to  see,  lieing  effected, 
not  at  tne  wish  of  the  clergy  of  either  diocese,  nor  from  a  view  of  his 
usi'fulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions,  nor  for  the  good 
of  the  future  di(»cese,  but  for  his  advancement  in  the  world.  Indeed 
this  principle  has  too  much  prevailed  in  the  Establishment,  and  pre¬ 
vails  now.  Livings  arc  given  not  for  the  g(NMl  of  the  parish,  but  as  a 
provision  for  the  minister.  The  very  names  have  an  odious  secularity ; 
they  are  /ir<wg.r,  liecause  the  clergyman's  livelihotnl  was  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  ;  they  are  pieces  of  prefermenl,  as  though  his  advancement 
in  the  world  were  the  chief  thing  regarded  by  all  parties  concerned. 

It  would  be  thought  unnatural  if  a  parent  did  not  give  a  rich  living 
to  his  son,  though  his  son  were  mentally  and  mondly  disqualified  for 
the  office.  Thus  the  ixiorest  abilities  are  often  selected  for  the  most 
populous  parishes.  If  the  Bishop  advances  his  needy  relations,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  fitness,  no  one  can  iiinder  him,  and  few  feel  disposed  to 
blame.  Now’  this  system  can  only  lie  improved  Ay  intntducing  inio  the 
management  of  the  whole,  a  controlling  agency,  tehich  shall  have  no  in- 
terest  separate  from  the  goml  (f  the  Church  in  general*  pp.  I — 5. 

The  Author  of  this  extraordinary  pamphlet,  it  will  be  seen 
from  these  his  introductory  remarks,  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  evil.  Three  great  objects,  he  maintains,  marked  the  new 
Church  Government  established,  after  Cranmer’s  model,  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Parker  and  his  coadjutors.  1.  The  C'hurch  was  as  de¬ 
spotic  as  the  Government  of  the  State.  2.  Too  much  secularity 
and  grandeur  was  left  to  the  hierarchy.  3.  The  system  was  in¬ 
tolerant.  The  proposed  remedy  for  the  first  of  these  defects,  is, 
that  the  Bishops  should  be  chosen  by  the  Churches  of  their  re- 
siiective  dioceses,  and  that  a  diocesan  council  should  be  asK(x;iated 
with  the  Bishop  in  the  execution  of  his  functions,  who  should 
likewise  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  each  minister  to  a 
living.  But,  as  every  precaution  will  not  prevent  indolent  or 
had  men  from  entering  the  Church,  the  spiritual  monopoly  of 
parishes  must  be  relaxed  or  abolished. 

*  While  there  is  the  inducement  of  a  comfortable  provision,  many 
men  will  make  their  way  into  the  Church  through  all  barriers,  who 
may  be  unsound  in  their  theology  and  worldly  in  their  spirit.  This 
seems  the  very  greatest  evil  with  which  our  Establishment  has  to  con¬ 
tend — diminishing  yearly,  but  still  sufficiently  extended,  like  so  many 
plague  spots  over  the  whole  forehead  of  the  Establishment,  to  acc(mnt 
for  the  opinion  maintained  too  hastily  by  some  honest  but  over-zealous 
defenders,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  ruined  more  souls  than  it 
has  saved.  This  is  the  great  cause  of  that  opinion  ;  and  the  sovereign 
remedy  seems  to  consist  in  a  full  parliamentary"  recognition  of  tl» 
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right  of  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  preacli  not  only 
in  hit  own  parish,  but  in  every  place  to  which  he  can  extend  his  la¬ 
bours.' 

•  ••••• 

*  Why  should  this  right  be  withheld  }  That  it  will  be  displwising  to 
all  who  are  negligent  of  their  |)astt»ral  duties,  to  have  the  truth  brought 
into  the  boMHii  of  their  jwrishcs  cannot  be  questioned.  Hut  what  good 
work  can  be  carried  on  without  exciting  the  dislike  of  those  who  are 
disturbed  by  it.^  If  this  be  a  suHicient  reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  a 
pro|N»stHl  improvement,  it  should  be  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gos|h.*1  altogether.  The  allegation  made  at  Philippi  against 
the  Apostle  and  his  friends,  that  they  were  men  who  had  turned  the 
world  upside  d<»wn,  ought  to  have  been  conclusive  with  the  Roman 
magistrate  to  prohibit  their  exertions  throughout  the  empire.  Happily 
for  the  world,  the  Homan  had  a  juster  sense  of  lil)erty  than  some  of  our 
con  tern  [Mruries.  Instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  the  fears  of  one 
party,  or  the  ho|)es  of  another,  we  should  examine  on  which  side  is  the 
right,  and  what  the  general  tendency  of  the  pro|)osed  changes.  On 
the  one  side  the  advocates  of  unrestricted  liluTtv  of  ])reaching  arc 
plaintiffs  ;  on  the  other  the  holders  of  these  spiritual  monojxdies  are  the 
defendants,  and  the  nation  is  judge.  Should  judgment  l)e  given  against 
those  who  claim  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their  natural  right  in 
favour  of  thiise  who  do  not  preach  the  Gospel,  or  neglect  their  pastoral 
dut^,  then  the  State  will  come  to  the  aid  of  its  most  inert  functionaries 
against  those  who  are  most  diligent.  Because  they  have  failed  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  the  affections  of  their  Hock,  they  are  to  be  en¬ 
trenched  within  an  exclusive  authority.  Because  they  will  not  do  their 
own  duty,  they  must  be  armed  with  power  to  repel  those  who  would  do 
it  in  their  stead.  The  Establishment,  which  was  meant  to  supply  the 
nation  with  Christian  instruction,  is  to  be  converted  into  a  grand  en¬ 
gine  for  preventing  it.  Millions  of  persons  to  whom  the  Establish¬ 
ment  might  intriMluce  the  Gospel,  arc  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
it,  to  favour  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  left  them  in  igno¬ 
rance,  after  lieing  paid  to  enlighten  them.  Under  all  circum- 
8tanct*s,  the  temptations  to  indolence  and  neglect  presented  by  an 
almost  irres|>«>nsible  indejiendencc,  in  which  each  incumbent  is  left  sole 
judge  of  the  quantity  of  service  which  he  shall  have  to  perform,  are 
great  enough  to  spread  a  general  aspect  of  inertness  over  the  func¬ 
tionaries  of  our  Establishment,  and  therefore  they  are  to  be  guaranteed  in 
their  re|M>se  against  all  that  would  uncomfortably  excite  them  to  exertion. 
And  yet,  indeed,  this  paternal  tenderness,  so  very  unlike  the  wakeful 
jealousy  which  watches  over  the  conduct  of  all  civil  functionaries  and 
secures  their  efttciency,  cannot  be  fully  gratified.  Disturbed  they  will 
be  ill  many  cases,  and  the  State  authorizes  it.  Most  strangely  incon¬ 
sistent  with  itsidf,  our  present  system  gives  the  right  of  entrance  into 
parishes  to  all  who  can  do  harm,  excluding  only  those  whose  whole 
efforts  would  be  to  do  good — afraid  that  schism,  fanaticism,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  horrors  will  deluge  the  land,  pouring  in  under  pretence  of 
the  liberty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  the  advocates  of  restriction  would 
exclude,  whom  ?-~only  those  who  have  been  rccc^nized  by  the  Church 
aa  able  and  godly  men,  who  have  been  authoritatively  received  upon 
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the  profession  that  they  believe  themselves  called  to  the  miuistry  by  the 
Holy  Ghosts  who  have  received  the  full  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  who 
have  been  well  educated,  who  are  still  exercising  their  ministry  un* 
blamed,  and  who,  if  they  did  otfend  against  peace  or  orthodoxy,  might 
easily  be  reprimanded  or  expelled  the  Establishment.  Not  another 
person  in  the  land  is  excluded.  Any  adventurer  may  preach,  any 
Dissenting  minister  may  preach,  any  man  may  preach  who  comes  to 
deny  the  whole  administration  of  the  Church,  and  announce  to  the 
people  that  the  very  principle  of  an  Establishment  is  anti-Christian  ; 
but  they  who  uphold  the  principle  of  an  Establishment,  and  whose 
active  ministrations  are  its  best  sup{)ort,  arc  to  be  excluded.  Any 
fanatic,  however  wild  his  fancies:  any  Sectarian,  however  bitter^ 
his  animosity,  may  preach  ;  any  Unitarian,  however  fatal  hit  heresy ; 
ami  any  adventurer,  however  base  his  aims,  may  preach  without  ob¬ 
struction.  Those  only  whose  character,  whose  education,  whose  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Church,  and  whose  liability  to  ecclesiastical  censure 
would  generally  secure  them  against  these  evils,  are  to  be  excluded. 
That  system  of  Church  government  must  be  pronounced  the  best  which, 
restricting  bad  men,  ensures  to  gmal  men  the  greatest  liberty  of  doing 
gcMul.  Are  there  any  who  would  now  persuade  us  that  ours  is  supremely 
excellent  liecanse  it  fetters  their  exertions  ?  Should  their  exertions  be 
still  fettered,  through  the  groundless  fear  of  their  fanaticism,  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  body  will  cx|K)se  itself  to  general  and  deserved  ridicule.’  pp. 

10—17. 

‘  With  respect  to  curates,  the  Bishop’s  power  of  revoking  their 
license  seems  to  me  most  arbitrary  and  mischievous.  Some  power 
should  unquestionably  be  lodged  in  the  church  for  expelling  undt 
ministers;  but  this  power  should  not  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  nor  should  it  be  only  discretionary.  Upon  the  present  system, 
the  Bishop  may  expel  a  curate  from  his  diocese, .  for  no  other  offence 
than  because  he  faithfully  discharges  his  ministry,  and  preaches  the 
truths  to  which  he  has  subscribed  ;  the  only  pretext  for  his  expulsion 
being  perhaps  the  breach  of  some  obsolete  or  mischievous  canon; 
and,  I  fear  it  would  be  found  upon  examination,  that  this  arbitrary 
power  has  been  employed  of  late  years  more  frequently  to  silence 
those  pastors  who  were  an  ornament  to  their  profession,  than  to  eject 
those  who  were  its  disgrace.  What  man,  however  well-meaning,  can 
he  usefully  trusted  with  a  power  so  irresponsible  and  despotic?  If 
clergymen  ottbnd  against  their  engagements,  or  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
strained  or  ejected,  let  there  be  a  competent  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to 
eflbet  it,  but  they  should  not  be  liable  to  be  dishonoured  and  expelled 
at  the  caprice  of  individuals.  Clergymen  are  the  only  j>er8on8  in  this 
country,  I  believe,  who  can  be  punished  beforehand  for  fear  they 
should  offend.  'I'he  \>ower  of  licensing  ministers  is  very  analogous 
to  the  i>ower  of  licensing  books.  And  those  who  recognize  the  evil 
of  a  censorship  of  the  press,  ought  to  set  themselves  against  a  cen¬ 
sorship  of  ministerial  exertion.  If  authors  offend,  or  journalists,  they 
may  be  tried  and  punished  for  their  offence,  so  should  clergymen : 
but  let  them  not  be  liable  to  punishment  without  trial  and  without 
oH’ending.  Besides  this  despotic  power  defeats  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  conferred.  It  was  intended  to  enable  the  Bishop  to  prevent 
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improper  persons  exercising  the  ministry  in  his  diocese ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  power  is  generally  so  odious,  that  except  when  a  BLhop 
is  under  excitement  of  anger,  or  the  individual  exposed  to  it  is  friend¬ 
less,  it  would  not  he  exercised.  Numbers,  who  should  suffer  eccle¬ 
siastical  censure,  escape  unhlanied;  a  few  praiseworthy  individuals 
suffer.  The  whole  system  of  licensing  is  in  principle  and  in  practice  bad.* 

pp.  24,  25. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  Ik?  shocked  at  the  heroic  lK)ldne8s, 
as  well  as  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  pur|K)sc  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  fidelity  displayetl  in  this  Appeal.  The  Author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  (and  we  do  not  deem  it  proper  to  give  currency  to 
mere  conjecture,)  is  evidently  one  wliose  eyes  are  quite  open  to 
the  defects  and  vices  of  the  Establishment ;  and  he  admits  that 
‘  an  established  ministry  always  tends  to  indolence,  because  nei- 
‘  ther  their  income  nor  their  dignity  depends  upon  their  exertions.' 
Yet,  distrusting  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary  princij)le  to  meet 
the  religious  wants  of  the  population,  and  identifying  it,  perhaps, 
more  than  is  necessary,  with  the  congregational  system,  he  still 
contends  for  the  preservation  of  the  EsUiblishment  as  capable  of 
being  made  to  work  lH?ttcr  than  any  ecclesiastical  arrangement. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  contest  this  point  with  one  who  is  so  much 
more  a  friend  than  he  can  be  an  antagonist.  The  disadvantages 
of  the  system  which  he  rejects,  arc  not,  he  frankly  concedes, 
greater  than  those  of  that  system  of  spiritual  monopoly  in  the 
Establishment,  which  leaves  lK)th  our  agricultural  and  our  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  to  a  great  extent  destitute  of  the  Gospel. 

*  Hut,*  continues  the  Writer,  ‘  let  our  more  faithful  ministers  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  rights,  and  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  res{)onsibility, 
and  they  may  jH'rvade  both  the  destitution  of  our  cities,  and  the  desti¬ 
tution  of  our  provinces,  with  such  zeal  and  missionary  energy,  as  shall 
convince  all  the  religious  part  of  the  nation  that  the  lass  of  such  an 
Establishment  would  he  an  irreparable  evil.  It  w'ould  then  depend  for 
its  existence  and  its  {Htpularity,  not  on  the  prejudices  of  those  w'ho 
hate  all  innovation,  but  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  wish  for  those 
changes  <»nly  which  secure  improvement;  not  on  the  secular  interests 
of  its  lay  patrons,  but  on  the  affection  of  those  for  w'hose  spiritual  in¬ 
terests  it  had  provided.  It  would  not  apjieal  to  the  anti-dissenterism 
of  the  aristocracy,  but  command  the  goou-wdll  of  the  nation.  It  would 
sunpirt  the  thnme,  not  by  offering  the  glitter  of  episcopal  nobility  and 
splendour  to  numerous  aspirants,  but  by  diffusing  a  religious  loyalty 
throughout  the  people.  And  its  friends,  instead  of  timidly  dreading 
lest  the  removal  of  a  single  stone  from  their  temple  should  bring  down 
its  venerable  fid)ric  to  the  ground,  assured  of  its  foundations  lieing 
strongly  laid  in  the  ^mmI  sense  and  religious  principle  of  the  people, 
would  demand  examination  and  welcome  everv  improvement.  Such 
improvements  might  then  be  more  easily  effected,  and  each  w'ell-wisher 
to  his  country  w’ould,  with  few  exceptions,  join  in  the  general  prayer 
for  its  perpetuity.’  p.  32. 
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For  the  second  grand  defect  of  the  lyttem,  *  one  of  the  charac- 
‘  teristic  blots  of  the  Reformation/  the  suitable  remedy  it  reducing 
the  income  of  the  prelates,  and  relieving  them  of  their  baronial 
functions. 

*  Should  it  be  said  that  their  wealth  is  iieeiled  to  maintain  their 
dignity  as  Spiritual  Peers,  it  may  be  replied  that  their  Spiritual  Peer¬ 
age  is  worse  than  their  wealth.  They  ought  to  retire  from  Parliament, 
and  then  their  wealth  would  be  no  longer  requisite.  Retire  they  will 
before  long.  Public  opinion  cannot  long  {)ermit  such  a  hindrance  to 
their  usefulness.  Of  all  the  irrational  practices  defended  by  some, 
and  allowed  by  multitudes,  just  because  we  are  so  much  creatures  of 
habit,  this  is  one  of  the  most  irrational.  In  every  view  of  the  case  it 
is  mischievous  and  absurd.  It  makes  the  whole  bench  a  moral  Macl- 
strooin,  sucking  even  remote  circles  of  the  clergy  into  a  gulph  of 
worldly  ambition.  To  the  Bishops  themselves  the  temptation  to 
woridliness  must  be  almost  insu|)emble.  How  hard  it  must  be  fur 
any  man  lately  undistinguished  among  the  IT^CKK)  clergy  of  this 
country,  to  preserve  his  humility  and  spirituality  of  mind,^his  sim¬ 
plicity  ns  n  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  brotnerly  feeling  to^vardt 
other  ministers,  after  joining  in  a  Parliamentary  debate,  associating 
with  privy  counsellors,  or  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  king.  Some 
may,  however,  through  the  grace  of  God,  triumph  over  all  these 
temptations,  nnd  l)e  amongst  the  most  remarkable  proofs  afforded  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  of  the  ])ower  of  Divine  grace  under  the 
most  disiidvantageous  circumstances.  Such  persons  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  honour  and  of  the  most  affectionate  regard.  But  even 
in  their  case,  should  they  be  able  to  take  part  in  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  without  detriment  to  their  religious  character,  they  could  not 
without  neglect  of  their  Episcopal  duties/ 
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*  Meanwhile  his  guardianship  there  is  worse  than  useless.  He  can 
never  defend  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  character  of  the  Ministry  and  lessening  our  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence.  If  the  laity  are  disposed  to  maintain  the  Establishment,  they 
will  do  it  of  their  own  accord ;  and  if  indis|)osed,  they  will  look  on 
the  arguments  of  a  Churchman  as  interested,  and  will  less  be  won  over 
by  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  than  they  will  be  alienated  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  selfishness  of  his  motives.  Bishops  in  parliament  have  indeed  a 
noble  opportunity  of  upholding  Religion  in  general  as  distinguished 
from  the  interests  of  their  own  l)ody — but  have  they  the  courage  and 
the  skill  to  use  it?.  Unless  their  attention  has  been  turned  from  their 
youth  to  jmlitics  in  a  manner  which  would  generally  unfit  them  for  the 
other  duties  of  a  Bishop,  they  would  probably  be,  on  entering  the 
doors  of  Parliament,  most  inexpert  politicians.  Who  has  heard  them 
speak  in  the  House  of  Lords  without  being  struck  with  their  unpar¬ 
liamentary  manner  as  compared  with  their  Noble  coadjutors?  Young 
men  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  themselves  any  thing  like  accom¬ 
plished  Statesmen  and  debaters ;  to  elderly  men,  such  as  our  Bishops 
generally  are,  it  is  impossible.  Accordingly,  they  arc  ill  calculated  to 
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i'oiiimaiiil  the  uiteiition  of  the  liouse — nptnik  umler  jjreat  disadvunta^ 
—  and  aliould  they  tnily  b|M*ak  on  the  religious  as|H*ct  of  the  question, 
would  be  in  great  danger  of  pnivoking  the  severest  satire  from  those 
I/ords  whose  votes  would  Im*  op|s>sed  to  theirs.  Some  conviction  like 
this  has  ap|wreiitlv  Ihtii  so  |>owerfiil  as  to  seal  their  lips.  Sometimes 
by  voting  with  .Ministers  against  j>opular  opinion,  however  conscien¬ 
tiously,  they  have  disguste^l  many — they  have  increased  that  disgust 
by  their  professional  defence  of  <>ur  Kstablishment  ; — but  when,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  one  or  two  illustrious  instances  of  individual  fidelity,  have 
they  defendwl  evangelical  rcligitm,  or  taught  the  IIousi*  of  I^ords  to 
all  legislation  on  a  reverence  for  God  and  for  his  Word  ?  What 
has  been  the  effi'ct  of  all  this  u|)on  the  nation?  It  has  stampetl  the 
Church  with  an  as|>ect  of  secularity  highly  detrimental  to  its  spiritual 
inHuence.  It  has  accustomed  the  more  licentious  journals  to  throw 
unmeasured  contempt  ujam  the  whole  Episcopal  order.  It  has  made 
Bishops  courtiers — it  has  estranged  them  from  their  clergy— with  the 
dignity  of  peers,  they  have  assumed,  perhaps,  unavoidably,  a  forbidding 
su|>eriority  over  their  brethren — they  can  never  lie  brotherly — they 
can  scarcely  ever  l)0  paternal.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  their  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  House  of  Lords  is  much  to  lie  desired,  and  the  Bishop 
who,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  superior  to  self-interest  and  prejudice, 
and  the  animosity  which  might  be  caused  in  the  minds  of  a  few, 
should  move  their  removal,  would  deserve  to  have  his  name  enrolled 
among  those  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots.  Why  do  not  the 
Bishops  of  London,  and  of  Winchester,  of  Lichfield,  and  of  Chester, 
effect  this,  and  surround  themselves  with  a  moral  lustre  in  the  view  of 
their  countrymen,  compared  with  which  the  vulgar  splendours  of 
power  and  o(  dignity  fade  into  insignificance.’  pp.  Ilf) — lO. 

‘  Were  those  salutary  changes  effected,’  continues  the  Writer, 
*  we  should  he  prc])arcd  to  remove  the  third  great  blot  upon  our 
‘  English  H  eformation, — the  intolerance  of  its  conductors.’ 

*  The  lllth  of  Elizalwth,  by  which  all  clergymen  were  to  be  de- 
privtMl  of  their  livings,  except  they  would  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  uHowchI  those  with  foreign  orders  to  retain  their  livings  if 
they  would  subscriln'  them  ;  so  that  foreign  orders  were  not  denied 
then.  And  how  indetMl  can  they  be  denied  to  l)c  valid  ?  Almost  the 
only  Pn)testant  Church  who  have  retained  the  episcopal  form,  are  we 
!n  this  nineti'enth  century  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  odious  intole¬ 
rance  which  would  unchurch  almost  all  the  churches  of  Christendom, 
except  that  which  has  long  lK*en  dehiced  by  inveterate  corruptions,  and 
stained  with  the  bhaMl  of  the  saints.  Never  again,  1  hope,  will  any 
one  who  calls  himsidf  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  C'hurch  of  England,  so 
offend  npiiiist  ('hrist  through  his  peojile,  as  to  deny  his  commission 
to  the  gn‘at  and  gixn!  men  who  lalniured  with  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin 
and  Knox,  to  establish  the  profi^ssion  of  the  Gospel  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland.  Never  may  the  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ,  now  lalnuiring  in  the  Pays  de  \’^aud,  at  (leneva,  in  France  and 
in  (»ermany,  think  of  ns,  as  di.sgraced  by  the  senseless  bigotry  which 
would  deny  them  to  Ih'  ministers  of  C  hrist.  Never  may  (laussen. 
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Adolpbe  M<MHid>  Merle  d'Aubigne,  CuJai^  Ne^,  Thuluck,  and  the  oCher 
excellent  men  who  are  labouring  <»n  the  Continvut  to  iirmmite  relighniy 
think  of  U8,  as  extruding  them  from  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  Jly 
so  doing,  we  in  fact  excommunicate  ourselves,^  and  are  found  in  melan¬ 
choly  isolation  from  the  purest  churches  of  C  hrist,  and  in  hateful  con¬ 
junction  with  that  one  which  the  Word  of  Gtid  has  branded  with  an 
irreversible  anathema.  But  if  we  fraternize  with  the  Churches  of  the 
Continent,  we  are  equally  bound  to  recognise  the  Churches  of  America 
and  the  Dissenters  of  Bngland — their  orders  are  the  same — their  dis¬ 
cipline  little  differs.  What  reason  is  there  for  allowing  the  Presby¬ 
terian  orders  of  Geneva,  and  denying  those  of  New  England  }  or  why 
should  the  Presbyterian  orders  of  Xow  England  rccognistnl,  and 
the  Congregational,  which  are  almost  the  same,  be  dcnicnl  ?  And  if 
the  Congregational  orders  of  New  England  be  allowed,  why  should 
we  disallow  those  of  Bristol,  of  Birmingham,  or  of  London  ?  It  is 
time  to  bring  all  our  sectarian  animosity  to  a  close.  We  dure  not,  for 
shame,  any  longer  deny  the  orders  of  foreign  churches ;  and  common 
sense  forbids  that  we  allow  those  orders  abroad,  and  disallow  them  at 
home.  But  if  we  do  no  longer  disallow  them,  the  acknowledgement 
should  be  public,  and  generous,  and  brotherly. 

‘  Till  a  convocation  or  general  assembly  be  revived,  let  it  l»e  made 
by  every  Bishop  in  his  charge,  and  every  clergyman  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world.  Let  not  other  denominations  see  that  we  now  cherish 
an  irreligious  sectarianism  in  ourselves,  more  exclusive  and  more  proud 
than  that  which  we  condemn  in  them. 

‘  But  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  their  orders,  it  follows  that  we 
ought  to  unite  with  them  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.  What  is  schism, 
if  it  be  not  to  rcftisc  that  one  brotherly  act  which  our'Lord  instituted 
as  the  public  pledge  of  our  discipleship  ?  If  the  mode  in  which  Dis¬ 
senters  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  contain  nothing  which  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  we  ought  to  unite  with  them  in  their 
chapels  ;  and  if  they  do  not  think  our  mode  is  opposed  to  the  will  of 
Go<l,  they  are  sectarian,  when  they  refuse  to  unite  with  us.  On  all 
occasions  we  ought  to  recognize  each  other  as  brethren,  and  especially 
in  this,  the  most  solemn  act  in  which  we  profess  to  be  disciples  of  our 
common  Saviour. 

*  But  this  is  not  all  the  proof  which  we  should  give  of  our  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  Christian  denominations.  One  obvious  consequence 
of  allowing  their  orders  is,  that  we  should  admit  their  ministers  to  our 

aiits.  That  this  has  not  long  since  been  done  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
irch.  Why  must  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  alone  have  the  benefit 
of  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London,  when  every  pulpit  of 
the  Establishment  ought  to  welcome  him  ?  Why  must  Dr.  Cooke 
betake  himself  to  Surrey  Chapel  ?  Why  must  the  Dissenters  alone 
listen  to  Dr.  Wiwdlaw,  or  Mr.  Jay.  The  pretence,  that  bad  doctrine 
might  thus  be  taught  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  is  idle  in 
the  extreme.  If  a  clergyman  wish  for  had  doctrine,  what*  is  to  hinder 
him  finding  it  in  the  Establishment  ?  He  need'  not  go  out  of  it*  for 
am*  form  of  extravagance,  or  dulneRS,.or  error.  And,  if  he  d«)es  not 
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with  for  it,  he  would  not  admit  an  unsound  Congregationalist  aiif 
more  than  he  would  an  unsound  Episcopalian  now,  to  preach  for  him/ 

•  ••••• 

•  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  Writer's  sorrowful  conviction,  that  even 
now  a  far  smaller  projKirtion  of  the  Established  clergVi  than  of  Dis¬ 
senting  ministers,  are  sound  thetdogians  and  serious  men.  And  that 
it  were  much  safer  for  an  orthodox  minister  at  a  watering-place,  or  at 
any  place  of  large  resort,  as  for  instance,  the  exemplary  vicar  of  Chel¬ 
tenham,  without  previous  knowledge  or  enquiry,  to  admit  an  inde¬ 
pendent  minister  into  his  pulpit  than  a  minister  of  the  Establishment; 
supposing  him  to  be  equally  unacquainted  w’ith  lioth.  From  the  one 
he  would  hear  the  doctrines  of  Henry  and  of  Dinldridge,  of  Robert 
Hall  and  Fuller  ;  from  the  other,  too  probably,  those  of  Whitby  or  of 
Tomline.  On  the  present  sectarian  system  there  are  multitudes  of 
fri^’olous,  8}M>rting,  Imll-going,  unlearned,  and  worldly-minde<l  men, 
whom  a  clergyman  may  frtH.dy  admit  into  his  pulpit,  and  multitudes  of 
valuable  men  from  whose*  ministrations  his  congregation  W’ould  derive 
spiritual  advantage,  whom  he  must  exclude.*  pp.  42—48. 

Rut  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Establishment  be  thus  pacified — 
it  must  also  be  enlarged.  As  we  cannot  now  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  Author's  plan  as  unfolded  in  this  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  we  shall  not  say  a  word  about  it.  It  will  indeed  be 
time  enough  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him  when  the  preliminary 
reforms  have  beeji  commencetl.  We  wish  every  reader  whom  we 
can  influence,  to  procure  this  pamphlet,  and  read  it  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  deep  reflection.  He  will  find  much  that  maybe  deemed 
chimerical ;  but  the  Reform  Rill  itself  would  have  been  deemed 
the  dream  of  a  visionary  a  few  years  before  it  became  law  ;  and 
of  one  thing  we  feel  strongly  assured,  that  the  longer  church 
reform  is  |H)stponed,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  ‘  fundamental.’ 
The  numlH'r  of  clergy  men  within  the  Establishment  is  not  in¬ 
considerable — greater,  we  sus]Kct,  than  is  generally  imagined— 
who  are  prevented  from  deserting  it  only  by  the  expectation  of 
great  reforms.  Tlie  nucleus  of  a  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
conformed  to  the  model  of  the  American  Episcopacy,  already 
exists  in  this  country.  The  determination  is  ri|>ening  and 
spreading,  to  obtain  release  from  the  prelatical  despotism,  the 
reform  of  gross  abuses,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  ca¬ 
nonical  olxxlience,  or  to  secede,  and  form  a  separate  evangelical 
htnly.  *rhe  stream  may  seem  to  flow  on  as  usual,  but  drop  after 
drop  is  finding  its  way  through  the  minute  leak  in  the  embank¬ 
ment,  the  sure  prelude  to  an  over-bearing  torrent,  if  the  warning 
is  d^pised.  T  his  pamphlet  is  indeed  a  sign  of  the  times.  The 
Writer  must  have  prepared  himself  to  become  the  object  of  the 
bitterest  scorn  and  hostility,  prudently  veiled,  it  may  be,  under 
affected  indifference  and  cautious  reserve.  The  bigots  of  hi* 
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uwn  Churc'li  who  have  been  joining  in  the  Gothercolian  crusade 
against  Dissent,  will,  no  doubt,  be  mortiHed  and  dismayed  to  find 
themselves  thus  checked  in  the  mad  career  of  their  vulgar  op- 

f)ressions,  and  summoneii  to  defend  their  own  immaculate  Estab^ 
ishment  against  what  will  be  deemed  treachery  in  the  camp. 
'Phis  ‘  clergyman '  goes  even  further,  it  will  be  said,  than  Lord 
Henley.  True,  but  Lord  Henley's  plan  was  published  some 
years  ago.  A  year  or  two  hence,  })erhaps,  this  VV’^riter  will  be 
deemed  a  moderate  reformer. 

Whatever  may  be  thought,  however,  of  his  scheme  of  Church 
reform,  there  are  considerations  brought  before  the  reader  in  this 
pamphlet  which,  if  duly  felt,  would  not  only  justify  the  Writer's 
motives,  but  impose  silence  upon  the  noisiest  of  our  party  com¬ 
batants.  ‘  The  ten-pound  franchise,'  he  remarks,  ‘  is  thought 
‘  hy  some  to  have  inverted  the  social  pyramid.  But  the  ten- 
‘  pitund  househiddera  are  an  anstocrasy  compared  with  the  te- 
‘  Hants  of  our  cellars  and  garrets,  and  teeming  alleys' — the  ]h)- 
pulation  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  vice  and  pauperism, 
deserted  by  the  Establishment,  and,  too  much  overlooked  by  all 
besides. 

*  The  wealthy  and  the  great  may  stop  their  ears  and  turn  away 
their  eyes  ;  but  these  myriads,  with  nothing  to  loose  by  tumult,  and 
no  principle  to  control  their  violence,  are  roaring  at  the  gates  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  mouths  of  their  furious  artillery — the  un¬ 
stamped  periodicals ;  and  are  waiting  impatiently  to  make  their  way 
over  every  shattered  and  prostrated  barrier,  to  political  power.  If 
we  are  in  an  abyss  now’,  we  seem  on  the  brink  of  something  worse,— 

“  And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  us,  oi>ens  wide.” 

‘  Is  the  State  sane,  which  can  close  its  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  population,  or  overlook  it,  when  discovered  ?  There  it  is — so 
degraded,  so  miserable,  and  so  disloyal,  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  the  worst  Government,  and  a  terror  to  the  strongest.  And  what 
are  we  doing  for  it  ?  Cheap  bread,  cheap  government,  plenty  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  a  gradual  extension  of  civil  privileges,  as  education 
advances,  would  be  excellent  checks  and  palliatives.  But  our  debt 
is  heavy  ;  the  supply  of  labour  is  beyond  the  demand  ;  the  habit  of 
gin-drinking  is  inveterate:  and  education  is  very  partial.  Under 
such  circumstances  how’  can  you  save  them  from  wretchedness,  or 
make  them  love  the  Government,  under  which  they  suffer  it  ?  Edu- 
.  cate  their  children — very  good ;  and  w’hen  those  children  go  from 
your  schools  to  the  dismal,  viscious,  discontented  and  blaspheming 
society,  among  which  their  parenis  dwell,  is  it  likely  that  their  school- 
lessons  will  prevail  over  the  fearful  lessons  of  another  character,  with 
which  these  scenes  are  daily  and  hourly  storing  their  minds  ?  The 
schoolmaster  may  be  powerful ;  but  bere  is  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  a 
tfiant.  .\nd  your  schools,  unaided,  would  do  about  as  much  to  allay 
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the  Niili-chriiHiMn  ai»«l  termentiition  of  chat  diaeated  niiM, 

aa  a  aelitMU-hov’t  aquirt  uould  have  done  to  put  out  the  tire  of  8t. 
Steplieiia.  I'bey  iim*i  l>e  penetrateil  with  Chriatian  instruction. 
'I'lu  V  must  Uk  vunquered,  and  humanised,  and  moralized  by  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence.  'Hiey  imua  witness  Christian  examples.  And  how 
is  this  to  he  tlone  ?  ^I'he  ln/ilepi*ndents  have  not  done  it.  Flie  NIe- 
thodists  have  not  doiu*  it.  No  out-door  preaching  has  ehme  it.  No 
district-visiting  has  done  it.  Still  new  swarms  arc  thrown  off  by  the 
inonKtroiiH  hi\e.  threatening,  not  only  to  leave  the  members  of  the 
Kstahlishineiit  a  uiiiiority  of  our  city  |)opulation,  but  to  outnumber 
them  and  the  members  of  all  other  ortlu>dox  denominations  together. 
Ia*!  every  tiling  he  tried  which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  Christian  zeal 
attempt.  'I'o  bt*  stpu'amish  aVmut  the  regularity  of  the  means  in  such 
circumsiances  would  Ik*  a  sjiecies  of  infatuation.’  pp.  .52,  58. 


XOTIC’KS. 

Art.  VI _ Y’/k*  Archllectural  Antii^mitles  of  Howe,  accurately  measured 

and  delineated  hy  Antoine  Desgodetz.  Tmnslated  by  George  Mar¬ 
shall,  I'.Mj.,  Arcliitect.  Folio. 

Tmk  luiuie  of  Desgodetz  is  so  well  known  to- all  professors  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  that  a  review  of  his  priHiuctioiis  is  not  requisite :  we  therefore 
slmil  do  little  more  than  unnounoc  the  ropublication  of  his  ROM£| 
now  in  pnigress.  He  was  Architect  Royal  to  the  King  of  France,  and 
Frofessor  of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at 
Paris:  he  was  selected  us  one  of  the  .\cademiciuns  sent  to  Rome  bj 
that  monarch  for  the  study  of  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  these  examples  of  the 
archit<H:tur;d  inogiiiHceiici*  of  the  Km  press  of  the  World. 

It  is  projHT  to  nmiark  that  the  admeasurements  in  this  work  arc  all 
according  to  the  Paris  hsit,  which  is  to  the  English,  us  12,711H  to 
12,1HX1;  excitniing  one  hsjt  iiy  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  ;  hut,  in  addition  to  this  scale,  the  artist  gives  the  measures  in 
iiiudulcs  and  their  fnictions,  dividing  the  bottom  of  the  columns  into 
two  iinHlules,  and  each  inmlule  into  thirty  jmrts  :  thus  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  Indiig  divided  into  sixty  parts,  a  scale  is  furnished  whereby  to 
asivrtaiti  the  relative  projiurtions  of  the  different  architectural  members 
of  the  edifices,  and  their  most  minute  ornaineiital  details. 

The  subjects  amiprised  in  this  work,  are — 1.  The  Pantheon,  illui- 
tmlctl  by  twenty-three  Engravings.--^.  The  Temple  of  Bacchus,  fire 
ditto. — ik  The  Temple  of  Faunns,  tw'o  ditto. — 4.  The  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Home,  thnv  ditto — C).  The  Temple  of  \^esta  at  Tivoli,  four 
ditto.- -d.  The ’IVinple  of  Fortnna  four  ditto. — 7«  The  Temple 

of  Peace,  two  ditto.— H.  The  Tenifde  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  nve 
dittt*. — P.  1  he  Teinple  of  t’oiicord,  thrt'e  ditto. — 10.  The  Three  Co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Temple  of  .fnpiter  Stator,  three  ditto.—  11.  The  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Toimns,  thn-e  ditto.— 12.  Ilie  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  four 
ditto. — 13.  I  he  Frontispiece  of  Nero,  two  ditto.—  1  I.  The  Basilica  of 
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Antmiinut,  three  4itto. — 15.  The  Ffmrai  of  Nem,  three  ditto.— 16. 
The  l*ortict>  of  Sentimius  St»venie,  fire  ditto.— 17.  Tlie  Arch  of  Tkot, 
eijjht  ditto. —  IR.  The  Arch  of  Roptiminii  ScTenis,  ten  dittos— 10.  The 
.Arch  of  the  (toldninithu,  fotir  ditto. — 20.  The  Arch  of  Conetontloe, 
nine  ditto. — 21.  The  (V»li«e«in,  thirteen  ditto. —  22.  The  Amphithentre 
VVroim,  four  ditto. — 23.  The  Theatre  of  Marcellut,  lire  ditto. — ^24. 
The  JlothM  of  Diocletmn,  neren  ditto. — 25.  The  Ihithe  of  Peulot  Emi- 
lius,  thri'c  ditto.  There  nre  also  Rome  Vignette  Vien* :  it  i*  to  he 
ctonpleted  in  twenty-one  five  Rhilling  Parta,  containing  one  hundred 
und  forty-one  KngravingR,  with  ilhiRtrative  text. 


Art.  VI 1. — SciittnnH.  By  William  Beattie,  M.D.  IlhiRtrate<l  in  a 
Series  of  Viewa  taken  expreaaly  for  this  Work,  by  Thomna 
AlUnn,  &c.  Engraved  by  and  under  the  immediate  Direction  of 
Robert  Wallis.  4to.  Part  I.  21  Plates.  Txmdon,  1R35. 

Wk  have  received  the  first  quarterly  part  of  Dr.  Beattie's  SooUand, 
containing  21  bc'autiful  riewa  ;  it  fully  equals  the  Switaerland,  and  wa 
are  not  sure  that  xve  do  not  prefer  it.  In  some  of  the  Tiewa,  the 
painter  has  shown  himself  quite  at  home  in  his  art,  and  the  engraver 
has  not  lugged  liehind.  As  examples,  we  mav  specify  the  views  of 
l/och  Fine,  in  which  the  water  seems  absolutely  inviting ;  and  Loeh 
Iwmimond,  where  (alas  for  the  picturesque!)  appears  an  mtniaive 
8team-l)oat,  of  which,  however,  the  artist  has  ms(fe  the  best. 

There  are  two  or  three  good  architectural  views that  of  Melrose 
Abbey  is  particularly  interesting.  The  historical  figures,  introduced 
d  //I  Catirrmolr,  into  eome  of  the  plates,  are  very  spirited.  By  the 
way,  it  w'ould  lie  an  improvement,  if  there  were  some  more  evident 
connexion  between  the  plates  and  the  letter-press,  so  that  those  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  scenes  introduced  into  some  of  the  engravings, 
might  find  a  ready  explanation. 

A  vignette  title-page,  and  RO  pages  of  letter-press,  accompany  this 
first  part.  Upon  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  those  who  with 
to  know  something  of  this  very  picturesque  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
or  having  seen  them,  to  refresh  their  memories,  to  procure  this  cheap 
and  beautiful  work. 


Art.  V'lll.  1.  Dissent  Exploded^  or  the  Bubble  Burst.  By  Par- 
rhesiaates.  12mo.  London  and  Nottingham. 

2.  Dissent  Antimonarchical  and  Democratical  in  its  Tendency,  and 
necessarily  aggressive  on  the  Established  Church.  With  an  Ap¬ 
peal  to  Dissenters.  12mo.  London,  183fl. 

When  a  great  dog  berks,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  chorus  of  all  the  little 
snappish  curs  within  hearing.  These  petty  explosions  of  vulgar  im¬ 
pertinence  are  no  otherwise  deserving  of  notice,  than  as  illustrations  of 
the  mongrel  religion  which  often  lurics  under  the  shade  of  an  Esta¬ 
blishment.  The  first  is  meant  to  be  a  facetious  dialogue,  tha  chief 
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speaker,  in  which  is  a  Mr.  Kirkoian,  who  thus  explains  the  meaning 
which  he  attaches  to  the  word  Dissenter. 

*  Dissenter,  1  have  ht^rd  defined  to  be  a  person  whose  brain  is 
shaken  out  of  its  natural  |Hisitiun,  and  whose*  intellectuals  the  shock  so 
affects  as  sonietinu*s  to  produce  madness,  but  always  enthusiasm. 
Thus,  the  unhappy  |»erson  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  n  house  where 
are  preached  doctrines  suitable  to  the  perverted  state  of  his  mind,  but 
dangerous  to  his  miuI.* 

Further  on,  the  same  |>ersoniHcution  <»f  orthodox  churchmanship  is 
made  to  say 

*  Your  observation.  Sir,  reminds  me  of  L.  S.  E.’s  letters  to  a  Dis¬ 
senting  Minister,  a  most  mimirahle  book* 

Our  readers  will  rt*quire  no  further  account  of  this  volume,  which  is 
as  iialtry  as  it  is  vicious. 

The  second  publication,  which  is  as  much  an  attack  u]x>n  the 
Government  as  u}Hin  Dissent,  is  appropriately  intnaiucetl  with  a  passage 
from  the  infidel  Itolingbroke,  denouncing  the  pious  Xonconformists  of 
his  day  as  the  ‘  |»ests  of  s«iciety.’  The  writer  then  very  consistently 
charges  the  Dissenters  of  the  presimt  day  with  having  fallen  away 
from  the  sentiments  held  by  their  ancest<»rs,  who  were  abused  by 
lingbroke  on  prt^cisely  the  same  grounds  that  arc  taken  by  their 
present  vitu{K*rators.  Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  he  employs, 
this  TMMir  bigot  charges  the  Dissenters  with  gross  inconsistency,  because 

*  while  clamouring  for  the  right  of  private  judgement,'  in  religious 
matters,  *  they  had  the  amazing  impudence  of  formally  calling  a 

*  meeting  to  remonjstrate  with  the  monarch  for  exercising  his  right  of 
'  private  judgement,'  in  dismissing  his  ministers.  That  any  such 
language  as  is  here  implied  wiis  employed  at  any  meeting  of  Dissenters 
ia  a  sheer  falsehood. 

There  is  more  of  a  seditious  character  in  this  pamphlet,  under  the 
mask  4if  loyalty  to  the  king,  than  would  be  tolerated  at  a  meeting  of 
Protestant  Disst'iiters.  But  wdiat  other  feeling  than  pity  can  w’e  in¬ 
dulge  towards  this  solemn  simpleton,  who  deems  the  Protestant  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  right  of  private  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  incompatible 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  every  British  citizen  ! 


Art.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  PrcHs,  and  shortly  will  he  published,  the  Physical  Theory 
of  Another  Life,  by  the  Author  of  “  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.^ 

Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  and  his  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Atonement  of  Christ,  having  tieen  for 
some  time  out  of  print,  the  Author  is  now  engaged,  as  unremittingly 
as  his  immediate  duties  allow,  in  revising  those  Works  for  new 
tions. 

A  P(K;ket  (tuide  to  the  Charitable,  Religious  and  other  Renevolent 
Institutions  of  the  Metropolis  is  preparing  for  immediate  publication, 
by  Mr.  John  Hrownlow,  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Suen  a  work,  if 
carefully  compiled,  must  l>e  useful  to  a  large  class  of  the  public,  espe¬ 
cially  ns  it  is  intended  to  aHix  an  alphal)etical  list  of  the  officers  be¬ 
longing  to  each  institution. 

In  a  few  days,  the  Anglo-Polish  Harp ;  consisting  of  Songs  for 
Poland :  to  which  will  lie  added.  Scenes  from  Longinus ;  Palmyra, 
and  other  Poems.  By  Jacob  Jones,  Ksq.,  Barrister  at  l^aw.  Author 
of  ‘‘  Thoughts  on  Prison  Laliour,"  and  various  other  Works. 

In  the  course  of  Febniary  will  l)e  published,  a  New  Edition,  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  of  an  Elementary  Course  of  Theological  futures, 
in  Three  Parts.  Part  I.  On  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  Natural  and 
Revealed.  Part  II.  On  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Part  III.  On  the  Peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity*  Delivered  in 
Bristol  College,  1831,  1832,  18.33.  By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conylieare, 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c..  Sec, 
It  has  lH*en  the  object  of  the  author  to  present  a  compendious  manual 
of  the  principal  elements  of  Theological  Study,  originally  addressed  to 
a  class  of  adult  youth,  completing  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

In  the  press,  and  early  in  February  will  be  published,  in  Two  V^o- 
lumes,  8vo,  with  Maps,  and  a  Plan  of  Nineveh,  from  original  obser¬ 
vations,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in 
Koordistan,  and  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  with  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  down  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad,  and  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to 
Sheraz  and  Persepolis,  by  the  late  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.,  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Resident  at  Bagdad,  Author  of 
''  An  Account  of  Ancient  Babylon." 

Lays  of  the  Heart,  containing  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  a  Father, 
and  other  Poems,  by  J.  S.  C.,  will  appear  early  in  March. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Author  of  **  The  Balance  of  Comfort,"  has  a 
work  in  the  press,  under  the  title  of  *•  The  Governess,  or  Politics  in 
Private  Life.’* 


180  IVorkt  frrmUiy  Fubtished. 

In  the  preta,  On  the  Cauaet  nnd  Objects  of  Local  Disturliancea  in 
Ireland.  By  George  ('ornewall  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Friends  and  Patrons  of  Thomaa  Miller,  the  Poet  and  Basket 
Maker,  Author  of  “  Songs  of  the  Sea  Nymphs,'*  &c.,  intend  publish- 
Subscription,  for  Tiis  benefit,  a  new  Work  which  he  has  just 
completed,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods being  n  con- 
nectetl  Scries  of  Tales  and  Pb<*ni8,  of  which  a  most  favourable  report 
is  given  by  many  distinguished  literary  characters  who  have  pi*ruiied 
the  Manuscript. 

A  Work  on  the  Physical  and  intellectiml  Constitution  of  Man.  By 
E.  Meryon,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  wiH  be  published  early  nert 
month. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  W'ix  has  now  hi  the*  press,  A  Journal  of 
hit  recent  Missionary  labours  in  Newfoundland  ;  giving  a  general  de^ 
srription  of  that  interesting  country,  and  of  the  manners,  euatunts, 
and  religious  fciding  of  its  inhnbilants. 


ART.  X.  WORKS  RFXENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


UOORArHT 

RscoUectioni  of  tbe  Private  Life  of 
General  I^fayettc.  By  Julet  Cloquet, 
M.D.  In  one  Volume  9vi».,  with  numer- 
<Hn  RmbelHthmenta,  illustrative  of  the 
dMferant  Seenea  of  bia  Life,  fee. 

HieruRV. 

The  Hfetory  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  from  the  Plantation  of 
tbe  Briliah  Colonies,  till  their  Revolt  and 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776. 
By  James  Grabame,  Rm).  In  Pour 
Volumea,  demy  8to.  Price  S/.  10a. 

boards. 

The  IJfe  and  Times  of  .Mexander  Hen¬ 
derson.  Giving  a  History  of  the  Second 
Reformation  of  the  Chtirch  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Covenamtem  durit>g  the  Reign 
of  Cbarlee  L  By  the  Rev.  John  Aiton. 
la  one  tbicli  Volume^  Svo.,  with  Portrait. 
Price  lia. 


MORAL  PIIILOSOrifV. 

Diaaertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  LL.D.y  F.H.S. 
With  a  Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  W'illiam  Whe- 
well,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Co)legt% 
Cambridge.  In  one  Volume  Hvo^  Price 
9a  in  boards. 

TRAVELS. 

'Phe  F'ourth  and  onncltiding  Volume  of 
a  Voyage  round  the  W'orld;  including  the 
Andaman  Islands,  Penang,  Singn|)ore, 
China,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  South 
Wales,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  James  Holman, 
R.N.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  several 
highly  finished  Lithographic  Views.  Price 
lia. 


